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How Salesmen and Technical People 
Differ in Describing Themselves 


Adjectives Chosen Significant!y More Often by Salesmen and 
Technical Persons as Most and Least Descriptive of Themselves, 
with Percent Differences Between the Two Groups 


These adjectives are those that show a percentage difference in response 
between the two groups significant at the 5° level or better. In other words, 
Poscsirs  seateaes = pad Bega only 5 times out of 100. The 
Peeps omar show the percentage differences between the two groups 


for each 


Salesmen (N = 130) Technical Persons (N = 41) 


Most Descriptive Least Descriptive Most Descriptive Least Descriptive 
Directive (14) Wise (23) Smart (13) Aggressive (29) 
Enthusiastic (28) Scientific (46) Scientific (14) Leisurely (23) 
Spontaneous (36) Mech. Inclined (18) Mech. Inclined (19) Warm (13) 
Talkative (19) Deliberate (10) Determined (24) Uninhibited (31) 
Wordy (14) Creative (24) Creative (12) Poised (22) 
Adventurous (37) Systematic (14) Popular (16) 
Inventive (42) Cautious (10) Neat (12) 
Complicated (16) Reflective (23) Persistent (13) 
Ingenious (20) Inventive (13) Outspoken (13) 
Clever (23) Complicated (16) Opportunistic (24) 
Serious (17) Interests wide (29) Spontaneous (22) 
Tough (23) Serious (12) Enterprising (11) 
Thrifty (37) Logical (21) Participative (14) 
Reserved (18) Thrifty (17) Jolly (15) 
Tolerant (19) Shrewd (14) Persuasive (17) 
Retiring (17) Reserved (16) Talkative (21) 
Attractive (13) Unemotional (17) Wordy (17) 
Artistic (19) Silent (21) Conforming (20) 
Silent (23) Reasonable (16) Quick (21) 
Careful (17) Precise (12) Outgoing (17) 
Reasonable (21) Introspective (31) Confident (29) 
Precise (28) Scholarly (10) Polished (23) 
Scholarly (14) Sensitive (18) Sentimental (17) 
Dominant (18) 
Initiative (14) 
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Conference Calendar 


APRIL 


April 25 to May 1 Chicago, Ill. Hotel Sherman 
American Association of Industrial Nurses Inc. Annual Industrial Health Conference. 
Ella G. Casey, R.N., Exec. Director, American Assn. of Ind. Nurses Inc. 170 E. 61st 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 
26-29 Detroit, Mich. Statler Hotel 
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versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 
5-6-7 Detroit, Mich. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 

American Society of Training Directors. 15th Annual Conference. Registration Chair- 

man, P.O. Box 825, Detroit 31, Mich. 
8-9 Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel 

Southwest Area Conference. Industrial Relations Conference. William A. Schenk, 
Conference Secretary, Southwest Area Conference on Industrial Relations, 
1600 Louisiana, Houston 2, Texas 

Chicago, Ill. LaSalle Hotel 

American Management Association Inc. Personnel Conference. Edith M. Lynch, As- 
sistant Division Manager, AMA, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. Hotel Statler 

Society for Personnel Administration. Annual Conference. Albert W. Riggs, Secretary, 
S.P.A., 5506 Connecticut Ave., N.W. Washington 15, D. C. 

New York, N. Y. Roosevelt Hotel 

American Management Association Inc. General Management Conference. David J. 
Secunda, Mgr. Gen’l. Mgt. Div., AMA, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. Miramar Hotel 

Public Personnel Association. 28th Western Regional Conference. Boynton S. Kaiser, 
Chairman, c/o University of California, California Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 

New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 

National Industrial Conference Board Inc. General Session. NICB, Inc. 460 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

New Orleans, La. Roosevelt Hotel 

National Office Management Association. 4oth International Conference and Exposi- 


tion. W. H. Latham, Staff Director, Field Service Division, NOMA, Willow Grove, 
Penna. 
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Editor to Keader:- 


My Har ts orr To Perer Drucker. For the 
past twenty years he has been turning out 
thoughtful and controversial books with amaz- 
ing regularity. Although directed primarily to 
the broad field of management, they have had a 
large and diverse audience in this country and 
abroad. 

Now, we have his Landmarks of Tomor- 
row. In my opinion, this is his most scholarly 
and sophisticated work. What's more, if you 
listen carefully you may hear some notes of high 
optimism coming through the stern realities of 
today’s tough and universal problems. 

He calls this book “a report on the new post- 
modern today we live in—nothing more.” That 
strikes me as an understatement. But maybe 
his concept of a “report” differs from mine. Cer- 
tainly the book contains much penetrating 
analysis, some exhortation and a spark of vision. 
The spark of vision kindles the optimism. 


Tuis 1s A Book or Exrraorpinary Scope. 
It deals with problems of business management, 
of economic development, of government, of 
international relations, of “the human situation 
today.” 

A key word in the early chapters of the book, 
which might be interpreted as a partial theme, is 
“innovation,” of a kind that symbolizes accep- 
tance of human responsibility. One of the most 
sweeping innovations in this post-modern world 
is a view of the relationship of men at work. 
Innovation involves risks as well as responsibil- 
ity. Social innovation has been an important 
factor in business success. Part of the responsi- 
bility of innovation is “to respect one’s fellow 
‘man but to know one’s own weaknesses.” 

One of the chapter titles that may bring 
you up short is “Beyond Collectivism and In- 
dividualism,” both of which Drucker believes 


Landmarks of Tomorrow. By Peter F. Drucker. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959. 270 pages. 
$4.50. 


By THomas G. SpaTEs 
Editorial Chairman 





have undesirable limitations. He visualizes a 
new organization which makes “the individual 
effective in teamwork”; in which “the profes- 
sional specialists can both achieve the most and 
develop themselves the most”; in which “the 
individual grows as a person” in order that the 
organization can accomplish more. 


Drucker sees EpucaTION AS THE MOST AD- 
VANCED Form oF CapitaL INVESTMENT TODAY. 
He would have the United States and other de- 
veloped countries adopt the policy of assisting 
underdeveloped countries in building education. 

Another of his intriguing chapter headings 
is “Up to Poverty.” This is the chapter in which 
he makes his case for economic development on 
a world-wide scale. His is a vision of freedom 
from the slavery to want and the bondage to 
material destitution. Near the close of this chap- 
ter he writes, “The ultimate product of a busi- 
ness enterprise and of a business civilization 
must be people.” Following chapters deal with 
the crises in modern government, with the van- 
ishing East, and with the new frontiers. 

It is in the concluding chapter, it seems to 
me, that Drucker reaches new heights of vision 
and of intellectual leadership. In this chapter he 
writes, “Society needs a return to spiritual values 
—not to offset the material but to make it fully 
productive. . . . Mankind needs return to spir- 
itual values, for it needs compassion. . . . The 
individual needs the return to spiritual values, 
for he can survive in the present human situa- 
tion only by reaffirming that man is not just 
biological and psychological being but also spir- 
itual being. ... The mere existence of spiritual 
man proves the knowledge of the totalitarians 
to be false and vain.” 


FINALLY, IN MY REVIEW OF THIS LATEST AND 
BEsT OF Drucker’s several stimulating books, I 
(Continued on page 408) 





Step Out—Speak Up, Managers! 


RADITIONALLY, business managers are pri- 

marily concerned with manufacturing, 
finance, marketing, engineering and employee 
relations; in short, with internal functions. But 
a growing number of thoughtful managers are 
becoming convinced that external factors—the 
social, political and economic trends of the day 
—are the most crucial criteria for long-range 
business profitability. 

The jarring results of the 1958 elections 
brought new legislative strength to the spenders 
and anti-business politicians at both state and 
federal levels. They won many new converts to 
the view that managers, as a condition of long- 
range survival for private enterprise, should take 
more interest in external affairs. 

This is not strictly a post-1958-election devel- 
opment, however. The past decade has seen cor- 
porations like Gulf, Ford Motor, General Elec- 
tric, Johnson & Johnson, and many others, em- 
phasizing the external responsibilities of their 
managers. 

Such companies have been especially con- 
scious of the social, political and economic trends 
which have brought, at various times, anti-busi- 
ness legislation, discriminatory treatment of 
business enterprise, and confiscatory taxation. 
These trends can nullify the most skillful mar- 
keting programs, render ineffective the most 
imaginative technological innovations, and make 
useless even the greatest competence in the man- 
ufacturing, engineering and financial functions. 

However, the overall record of management 
in doing anything constructive about external 
trends is embarrassing, if not tragic. Managers 
have “viewed with alarm” until the ulcers in 
their stomachs are matched in size only by 
certain strategically-placed callouses. They have 
said “let George do it” so often, without ever 
finding “George,” that, in desperation, the NAM 


By C. J. Dover 


Consultant, Communication & Group Relations 
General Electric Company, New York City 





When it comes to exerting influence in 
political and economic affairs, many man- 
agers seem content to let George do it. 
In 1958 “George” turned out to be a 
hard-campaigning union worker—and he 
really did it! The author sees manage- 
ment participation in affairs outside the 
plant as vital to the very survival of pri- 
vate enterprise. He also exhorts managers 
to be forthright with employees on im- 
portant issues. 





and the C. of C. have tried to go it alone as the 
voice of business. Every thinking manager 
knows that that will never be nearly as successful 
as the sum total of effective action by individual 
businessmen. 

Over and over again, managers have talked 
bravely to one another at conventions, Rotary 
Clubs and in the privacy of their panelled offices, 
about the desperate need for action on external 
issues. Then they have consistently reverted to 
their traditional preoccupation with cutting 
metal, shuffling paper, and other internal activi- 
ties. Or, with their logic in magnificent disarray, 
they have taken “file and forget” action, by 
delegating the external job to their industrial 
relations, personnel or public relations managers. 

Thus, how not to be effective in external 
affairs is easy enough to define. Experience has 
taught many managers that the formula for 
failure is an unhappy, unhealthy and undemo- 
cratic mixture of silence and inaction. 


Wuat Manacers Can Do 
What, then, needs to be done? How can 
managers best meet their external responsibili- 
ties? No pat answer can be found with equal 
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application to all managers and all businesses, 


of course. It seems clear, however, that the best 
answer is the one now being implemented by a 
few avant garde companies. Stripped down to 
its fundamentals, this answer seems to be: 

Managers must become respected, articulate, 
forthright and effective speakers and workers on 
those external political, social and economic 
issues which traditionally have been thought to 
be outside their sphere of normal activity. 

Defining this need is a relatively simple mat- 
ter. Implementing it with a specific-action for- 
mula for success is much more difficult. There 
appear to be, however, three distinct ingredients: 

I. Managers must deserve to have influence 
and be listened to, by virtue of their past success in 
doing their internal work in the balanced best in- 
terests of all concerned. 

II. Managers must become better informed 
about the political, social and economic issues of the 
day. 

III. Managers must then take appropriate ac- 
tion to achieve deserved success in altering the 
course of external events. 

_I. There is no question, of course, but that 
managers, as a prerequisite for success in external 
areas, must first deserve to have influence and be 
listened to. This means that they must have a 
record of doing right voluntarily, in the balanced 
best interests of all the groups who are both 
contributors to, and claimants on, the company’s 
output of goods and services. Those groups are 
the customers, employees, shareowners, suppliers 
and dealers, community neighbors, and the gen- 
eral public. 

First, Manacers Must Deserve INFLUENCE 

The significance of this first part of the suc- 
cess formula, of course, is that the company 
involved has rejected the old stereotype of run- 
ning a business solely in the interests of the 
shareowners, and “let the public be damned.” 
Doing right voluntarily in the balanced best in- 
terests of all contributors and claimants is the 
only way a company can become a force for 
social good—and not a purely economic institu- 
tion seeking only to maximize profit. 

Company activity devoted to these principles 


must be spread clearly on the record, so that all 
concerned can see the growing social conscious- 
ness of the management profession. This does 
not involve any do-gooders rejection of the profit 
motive. It merely reflects the realization by man- 
agers that, in the long run, the balanced best 
interests idea is the most profitable way to run 
a business. 

II. The second part of the success formula 
is that managers must become better informed 
about the political, economic and social issues of 
the day. In popular novels, in radio, TV and 
movie dramatizations, and in the press, business- 
men have often been characterized, criticized 
and crucified as ignoramuses who know little, 
and care less, about anything except metal 
cutting and paper shuffling; who read nothing, 
apart from business-oriented materials, beyond 
the level of “whodunnits” and the sports pages. 

Are these critics right? Sure, the caricatures 
are overdrawn; certainly, managers are not as 
bad as the mass media picture them; of course, 
the real truth varies with individuals. But, let’s 
face the fact that in far too many cases it is true 
that managers are disinterested and misinformed 
about the very issues which will inevitably deter- 
mine their future growth, progress and profit. 


Seconp, Must Be WELL INFORMED 

Since this is a matter for individual self- 
appraisal, rather than sweeping generalizations, 
a checklist might be useful. Any number of 
items would be appropriate to such a check list, 
but here are a few questions which each man- 
ager might ask himself: 

1. “Am I well enough informed to show that 
the real significance of the McClellan Committee 
hearings is not merely the exposure of a few crooks 
and racketeers; that the real significance lies in the 
disclosures of the antisocial effects of the excessive 
monopoly powers which present legislation permits 
union officials to exert?” 

2. “Could I hold my own in an argument with 
a clergyman who insists that the profit motive itself 
is evil and antisocial?” 

3. “Would I be able and willing to debate on 
local ‘radio or television on the effects of a Right-to- 
Work law in my state?” 
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4. “Could I show my own employees how 
‘soak-business’ tax proposals are not in their best 
interests?” 

5. “Do I know enough about the political and 
social factors which affect the business climate in 
my state to be able to give my elected representa- 
tives an informed opinion on a specific piece of 
legislation?” 

6. “Do I know economics well enough to show 
the fallacies of the argument that the way to cure 
recession is to give substantial wage increases so 
people will have more money to spend?” 

This list could be added to very easily. But 
the point is that competence on subjects like 
these is a necessary part of the businessman’s 
formula for success in matters beyond the walls 
of his plant or office. And competence can be 
acquired only by abandoning the traditional dis- 
taste for intellectuals and “heavy” reading. They 
must do their “homework” on ideas and events 
crucial to the total cultural environment. 


Tuirp, THE AcTION PHASE 

III. The third part of the success formula 
is the action phase. When they have become 
adequately informed on the external issues of the 
day, then they may be ready to try to exert 
deserved influence on shaping the present and 
future consequences of these issues. 

The action phase, of course, gets us down to 
the short strokes. What forms direct action 
should take will naturally depend on the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to each company and each 
manager. But there are two specific areas of 
action which experience suggests should be pur- 
sued by any manager who: has fulfilled the 
necessary prerequisites. They are: 

(A) To become more forthright in commu- 

nication with employees. 

(B) To become more effective politically. 


Speciric AcTIon #1 

Business managers every year expend 500 
million dollars, and several billion words, on 
employee communication. They have assembled 
the greatest array of communication channels 
and methods in history. And never has so much 
effort been put into saying so little! This is 
NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY spelled in capital letters. 


For, in spite of their massive and expensive 
concentration on communication devices, the 
fact is that management usually observes a con- 
spicuous “Zone of Silence.” Too many managers 
consistently refuse to speak up on certain em- 
ployee-centered, controversial issues. These issues 
are those which bring sharply different points 
of view, and which often lead to open dispute 
and conflict among businessmen, union officials, 
government representatives, and employees. Here 
are ten examples of such issues: 

1. Recurring economic recessions, and their 
causes and cures. 
Automation. 
Union negotiations, strikes and work stop- 
pages. 
Specific political issues. 
Union representation elections. 
Product price increases. 
Union demands such as co-determination, 
the shorter work-week, and the so-called 
“guaranteed annual wage.” 
Employee pay, and how it is set. 
Increases in the cost-of-living. 
Compulsory union membership, and right- 
to-work laws. 

Surely it is obvious that issues such as these 
are of great importance from the employee’s 
point of view. But it is precisely in these areas 
that management usually has a head-in-the-sand 
attitude. Why this curious, illogical “Zone of 
Silence?” There are many complex factors in- 
volved here, but the evidence suggests that at 
least one of the reasons for lack of forthrightness 
is simple habit—a bad habit of automatically 
dismissing any suggestions for forthright com- 
munication by indulging in quick, unthinking 
use of convenient and shopworn excuses. 

Managers tell themselves that “If we speak 
up we'll be labeled as propagandists.” In so do- 
ing, they sell short their employees’ sense of 
fairness. If employees have been treated right, 
they will be eager to give management’s views a 
fair hearing, regardless of whether they as indi- 
viduals agree or disagree. 

Managers also frequently excuse their silence 
on the real issues of the day with the observation 
that “If we speak up, we'll lose credibility with 
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our employees.” This kind of thinking is often 
reflected in sterile employee publications which 
are ‘almost totally devoid of anything except 
gossip, entertainment items, and perhaps several 
hundred words of deathless prose which forever 
enshrine the concept of “teamwork.” 


Excuses Mave ror CLamMinc Up 

Another way managers excuse their silence 
is by saying that “Speaking up would be too 
risky. It might spawn employee resentment.” 
The most glaring fallacy here is the false assump- 
tion that there is no risk in keeping quiet. To 
the contrary, the evidence is abundant that the 
greatest risk of all is silence. In this modern, 
industrial society there is no such thing as a com- 
munication vacuum. Employees are regularly 
exposed to hard-hitting, anti-management argu- 
ments, and by their silence managers too often 
stand convicted as charged. 

Yet another alibi is that to be forthright on 
issues would be “going over the union’s head.” 
But this is to ignore the fact that the only basic 
power which exists at the bargaining table is the 
support of the employees. And how can man- 
agement expect employee support if it has never 
communicated its stand on the issues? This 
silence, in effect, gives the union a virtual com- 
munication monopoly on the truly important 
issues. To be forthright is not being anti-union. 
It is being pro-employee. No responsible busi- 
nessman or union official would seriously deny 
the other’s right to state honestly his views on 
employee-centered issues, as long as legal and 
ethical requirements are met. 

Finally there is a large array of alibis for 
silence which are used so often that they deserve 
classification as cultural folklore. Because they 
contain a curiously-consistent reference to ani- 
mals, they might be called the “Barnyard Cho- 
rus.” Some of them are: Don’t stir up the ant- 
mals—Let sleeping dogs lie—You can’t win a 
contest with a skunk—Never wrestle with a pig; 
you'll both get dirty. 


Emptoyee Minos AsHor Vacuums 
These glib alibis usually are nothing more 
than convenient excuses for cowardly behavior 


or communication ineptness. Managers have cul- 
tural myopia when they pretend they have no 
audience. Employees are there. They are listen- 
ing. Managers must speak or be ignored. 
Surely the missed opportunity is apparent. 
The millions of people who work for business 
and industry are constantly deliberating and 
coming to decisions on political and social issues. 
Their decisions will have much to do with 
whether freedom and the competitive enterprise 
system survive in this nation. They are willing 
to listen to the views of respected business man- 
agers. But, by keeping silent on the issues of the 
day, by excusing themselves with shoddy and 
shallow alibis, by failing to use the tremendous 
potential of their existing employee communi- 
cation channels, managers are neglecting a tre- 
mendous opportunity to exert deserved influence. 


Speciric AcTION #2 

It's a sobering thought that neither the 
84th nor the 85th Congress passed a single piece 
of major legislation contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the AFL-CIO. And there’s little likeli- 
hood that the new 86th Congress will change 
this record. The political power of big unions 
made a shambles of last Fall’s elections. The 
Scripps-Howard papers have reported that 21 of 
the 35 elected U. S. Senators last fall were en- 
dorsed by AFL-CIO-COPE, and a U. S. News 
and World Report analysis showed that 220 
members of the 437 in the House of Representa- 
tives had AFL-CIO backing. 

How has this Goliath been born? At least 
one answer is that an army of local union officers, 
stewards, business agents and other officials have 
learned how to be effective at the grass-roots 
political level. 

Coincident to the growing political power 
of unions, of course, has been the declining in- 
fluence of businessmen. And it seems clear that 
businessmen face political extinction unless they, 


too, roll up their sleeves, jack up their deter- 
mination and, as individuals, plunge into the 
arena of politics in the party of their choice at 
the ward and precinct level. 

Any thoughtful manager would disown spe- 
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cifically any notion that it would be good for this 
country for businessmen to take over the govern- 
ment -and run it for the narrow and special 
advantage of business. Political domination by 
business is just as repugnant as the prospect of 
domination by farmers, union bosses or any 
other special-interest group. 

But there is much that deserving and in- 
formed businessmen can do to restore balance 
to the political scene. They can (1) Engage in 
direct but non-partisan political action, centering 
their efforts on issues rather than candidates; 
(2) Make sure they support only good issues, 
and then see to it that those issues are put 
before the voters; (3) Alert businessmen and 
like-minded people to raise money from indi- 
viduals on a strictly legal, ethical basis—and put 
to rest the widely-held notion that unions are 
now the sole source of enough money to win 
elections; (4) Sell businessmen’s ideas on public 
affairs forthrightly through mass communica- 
tion; (5) Encourage activity and provide train- 
ing for themselves and employees in essential 
grass-roots, political activity—again on a strictly 
non-partisan basis. 

Ralph Cordiner, Chairman of the Board and 
chief executive officer of General Electric, re- 
cently said: “There is a whole new field to be 
explored in this matter of discovering and or- 
ganizing the political resources of business. Per- 
haps in the past the manager has not felt that 
this was a part of his assignment. It is now.” 


Manacers Can Futritt AssiGNMENT 

There is room for optimism, in spite of the 
somewhat dismal record so far, that businessmen 
can be effective in these relatively new areas of 
communicating with employees, and becoming 
effective in grass-roots politics. American busi- 
ness managers, after all, have applied their in- 
telligence, their genius for innovation and their 
rational actions to the product marketing field 
with results so spectacular that this nation has 
won its wars and still provided the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known. 
These obvious assets could well produce similarly 
rewarding results in the idea-marketing field, 


if managers can germinate the necessary courage 
and know-how. And there is evidence that a 
growing number of companies are shedding 
their traditional cloak of silence and inaction, 
and entering these new pursuits with intelligence 
and vigor. 

If, on the other hand, these first few, tenta- 
tive steps in the external arena fail to bestir 
managers generally—fail to generate widespread 
understanding that it is external factors which, 
in the long run, threaten most the progress and 
profitability of business enterprise—and fail to 
prevent an erosion of managerial courage—then 
we may be closer to George Orwell’s chilling 
portrayal of “1984” than we realize. 





There was an old professor of economics at the 
University of Heidelberg who is credited with putting 
this question frequently in his examinations: “Warum 
haben wir eien Giesserie?” (What is a foundry for?) 

The only one answer that was acceptable: “To make 
a profit.” When you clear away all the superficialities, 
that’s about as profound as the law of gravity. And 
it applies to all goods and services. They are produced 
to make a profit—in money or in some other com- 
pensation. 

—James J. Gibbons in Torch 





Editor to Reader— 
(Continued from page 403) 


express personal pleasure over three particular 
items. First, he has some good words to say 
about Switzerland, a truly great country which 
has so much to offer besides scenery and which 
has never received enough attention from our 
educators and social scientists. Second, he has 
some good words, too, for Machiavelli, about 
whom not enough good words have been writ- 
ten. Third, there is no bead-stringing in this 
book and no footnoting. This book is all 
Drucker. 

It is a book for study and for reflection. It 
deserves to receive a lot of both. 


Som Lpolec 





A Primer for Counselors 


Editor’s note: The following are excerpts from 
Mrs. Meyer’s “A Primer for Counselors in Indus- 
try.” The “Primer” consists of some thirty 8'4 x 
11” pages in a binder. The text is reproduced from 
typewritten copy. There is little copy on some 
pages. Other pages run clear to the bottom with 
double-spaced, wide-measure lines. Pages or sec- 
tions are given headings, like “The Reasons for 
Counseling,” “The Efficacy of Time,” “Keeping 
Confidences,” and so on. 

“Tt is really an account of how we do our coun- 
seling, and our philosophy about it,” says Mrs. 
Meyer. “The things in the Primer are what I tell 
our new plant foremen and office supervisors, as 
part of their early supervisory training. We planned 
to duplicate the information in a pocket-sized book- 
let for all of them. 

“Our department is dedicated to an enabling, 
rather than doing, philosophy and we hope the in- 
formation in the “Primer” will enadle all our line 
men to begin to be good counselors.” 


HE Most difficult problem of the counselor 
be industry is the one of delicate and intelli- 
gent selection—what to include in the counseling 
program. 

The psychologist, the spiritual advisor and 
the works manager are excellent resource people, 
and yet to adopt the suggested program of any 
one of them, or the total of all three, would be 
chaotic. 

For the average counselor in industry sel- 
dom has the time or the staff to do the clinical 
job the psychologist would suggest. The pastor’s 
suggestions are too unrealistic. Pastor and psy- 
chologist conclude that the only real problem 
the counselor has is “selling top management.” 
Such things as budgets and company policies 
seem to them to be non-existent, or relatively 
unimportant. The works manager on the other 
hand is far too work-centered, and budgets and 
policies loom out of proportion on his horizon. 
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By Grapys D. MEYER 


Manager, Employee Services Division 
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Counseling, whether recognized and or- 
ganized or not, is going on all the time 
in every organization. The best fellow to 
counsel is the supervisor, if he has the 
skill. The Primer, which is barely sam- 
pled here, is intended mainly to give su- 
pervisors enough information to make 
them effective, either in doing the job 
themselves or in working with a desig- 
nated counselor. 





Comes then, the delicate, intelligent selec- 
tion and the hope that when your choice is made 
the psychologist can say “Well, it’s a little odd, 
but pretty sound psychologically,” the pastor can 
say “They haven’t forgotten spiritual values al- 
together,” and the works manager can whole- 
heartedly approve the program. 

* * * 

There are many kinds of counseling in in- 
dustry, but for the purposes of this Primer we 
are concerned with the counseling of off-the-job 
problems. We all have them. Unfortunately we 
can’t hang them up in the closet, like pajamas, 
and leave them at home. They ride in to work 
with us and can keep us pretty hag-ridden. 

So we can define counseling as an attempt to 
help an employee solve those problems which 
are not job problems but which affect his job 
efficiency. 

* . * 

There is something in the world called Au- 
man dignity which must be respected; there is a 
rule worth more than any rule ever invented. It 


is the rule called Golden. 
om 7 * 


Counseling is going on wherever two or 
three people are gathered together. There must 
have been some counseling from the beginning 
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of the employeremployee relationship. Em- 
ployer and employee didn’t always know they 
were giving or receiving counseling, but the ac- 
tivity was there all the same. 


Some companies have formal counseling 
programs and the job title of counselor. Others 
have no title and perhaps no formalized pro- 


gram, but certain people, usually in the person- 
nel department, have been specifically desginated 
to serve as counselors. In still other companies 
there may be no title, no program, no designa- 
tion. Indeed, the head of the company may 
maintain that no counseling goes on in his or- 
ganization. 

This is a fallacy. There will always be peo- 
ple who, because of a warm interest in others, a 
magnetism of personality, or an over-developed 
curiosity, draw problems of others to themselves, 
and attempt to counsel. This kind of counseling 
may, on occasion be good, but it can also be very 
bad. 

The baby is on the doorstep. Why not legiti- 
matize it? 

* * * 

The counselor should have a work-place 
that is easy to find and to which employees can 
come without being made conspicuous; a place 
small enough to give a warm, intimate feeling; 
a place where an employee can sit down and un- 
burden himself in utmost privacy. And the 
counselor should see -to it that no telephone 
cails, inter-coms or other callers interrupt the 
catharsis. 

a * * 

Without a background of education, of mu- 
tual confidence and respect, the counselor-super- 
visor relationship may well be one the supervisor 
fears and distrusts. It is a unique relationship, 
as counselors are permitted considerable freedom 
of action with a supervisor’s people and yet, in 
the normal sense, are in no way accountable to 
him. 

It is a fortunate counselor who is the first in a 
particular company and who can have a few 
months to do something else before starting the 
counseling program; who, having a little time 
to get to know and help the supervisors, can win 


their confidence and respect so that when the 
program is started the supervisors will at least 
have an open mind about it. 

It is a wise company that will, before start- 
ing a counseling program, give some supervisory 
training time to the whole aspect of counseling 
and will encourage the supervisors to make 
suggestions. 

* * ¥ 

The honest, experienced counselor will ac- 
knowledge that some of the most brilliant suc- 
cesses attributed to him actually involved noth- 
ing on his part except listening. There is some- 
times sufficient help in getting a worry off one’s 
chest so that nothing further is required; or, in 
the telling, vistas of solution suddenly open up 
for the troubled one. For this and other reasons 
there seem to be only two essential physical 
characteristics for good counseling: large ears 
and small mouth. 

* * ¥* 

It is the responsibility of the counselor in 
industry to help solve the stated, disturbing prob- 
lem and not to probe for vague, deeper-seated 
sub-problems. The counselor must respect the 
counselee by accepting the stated problem as a 
problem, even though it may seem too trivial to 
be classified as such. Trivial though it may be, 
if it disturbs the counselee and lowers his job 
efficiency, for all practical purposes it is a signifi- 
cant problem. 

> * . 

Ask yourself, “Am I qualified to help on 
this problem?” Many problems are simple, and 
any reasonably intelligent, well-balanced person 
could counsel effectively. Others are not so sim- 
ple and may require psychiatry and _ psycho- 
therapy. 

Before trying to help with these latter prob- 
lems the counselor should ask himself if he is 
qualified to practice psychiatry. To do so with- 
out the proper qualifications is a dangerous 
thing and a kind of malpractice. There are many 
fine counselors in industry today. Few of them 
are psychiatrists. Most of them have sense 
enough not to try to practice psychiatry. Does 
this mean that these more serious problems are 
by-passed? Not at all! They are handled by re- 
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ferring the employee outside to those qualified 
to handle the problems. 
* * « 

The good counselor will have, or will 
strive to acquire, three particular traits or char- 
acteristics. The degree to which he possesses and 
uses them is the measure of his success. 

He needs odjectivity—not a cold, clinical ob- 
jectivity, but a warm understanding one, with no 
personal emotions involved. 

He needs to have a respect for other people 
at their own level of development. This is the 
most important of the three. If he has this he 
will not try to play God, to make people over in 
his own image. He will let people work out 
their problems at their own level of develop- 
ment. And he will learn to distinguish the dif- 
ference between level of development and level 
of intelligence. 

Last, the counselor needs self-knowledge. He 
must recognize his prejudices, his biases, his 
blind spots, and learn how to discount for them. 
These are the things that cause some of our 
counseling failures, and if we fail, not knowing 
why, our prospects for success diminish. 

* * . 

No quality will make or break a counselor 
as surely as his ability or inability to hold in 
confidence information that is given in confi- 
dence. Written records of confidences should be 
sacrosanct. The dedicated counselor will risk be- 
ing disciplined for insubordination before he 
will violate either oral or written confidences, 

* « ¥* 

The counselor should strive to be, not a 
crutch on which a cripple can lean all the days 
of his life, but a catapult to give him a little 
shove upward so he can ascend under his own 
power. And so some part of the solution of 
every problem must be left to the counselee, no 
matter how inadequate he may seem to be. 

In many instances it would be easier, 
quicker and cheaper to solve the problem for 
him but, in so doing, nothing will have been 
done to help him develop his own capacity. The 
person who can handle even a small part of to- 
day’s problem will, through the development of 


his capacity, be able to solve a larger part of the 


problem that comes along tomorrow. 
* * * 


Time is a healer in many counseling prob- 
lems. This is particularly true of “heart” prob- 


lems. The wise counselor listens sympathetically 
to the recounting of the sad and/or sordid de- 


tails that led up to a broken engagement, a sepa- 
ration or a contemplated divorce. He marvels at 
the forbearance of the teller, but he never says so. 
For not infrequently, after the passing of a little 
time, the counselee comes in to report that the 
engagement is on again, the separation is over or 
the divorce forgotten. 

Then the counselor is glad that he hasn’t ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of sweetheart or 
spouse. For a counselee to say “My husband is 
a lazy, conceited bum” is one thing; for the 
counselor to express the same opinion is quite 


another, and is best left unsaid. 
* — * 


The counselor will work with and through 
the supervisors, if it is at all possible. The ex- 
perienced counselor knows that the most effec- 
tive counseling of all is done at the immediate 
line of supervision, providing the supervisor has 
the necessary counseling skills. So the counselor 
must try to make better counselors of the super- 
visors, and encourage them to counsel when they 
are qualified to do so. 

The supervisor who has confidence and trust 
in the counselor will refer many problems to 
him. But what about the counselee who comes 


« 


for counseling “on his own”? 

If a counselor doesn’t know whether a re- 
ferral has been made by the supervisor, he 
should ask. If the counselee gives a negative 
answer, the suggestion should be made that he 
speak to his supervisor first. If the counselee 
objects, or if this is impractical, then the coun- 
selee should be told that his supervisor will be 
given a brief summary of the interview, and 
why. Unless the problem is one that should be 
handled in greatest confidence, this should be 
the standard procedure. 

In most cases there will be no objection, 
since by-passing the supervisor was not delib- 
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erate. On the other hand, if a counselee has a 
long-standing problem which is building up day 
by day, if the problem has been discussed with 
the supervisor several times, if more than a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed and “nothing has hap- 
pened” then counselor and counselee have every 
right to be less considerate of the supervisor. 
* * * 

Many problems require referrals outside the 
company. These must be made in a responsible 
manner. The counselor must be well acquainted 
with the resources of his community—not only 
in regard to the functions performed but in re- 
gard to the persons who perform those functions. 

When it becomes obvious that there are cer- 
tain fairly common problems that will be re- 
ferred to the same outside source, a file should 
be set up. It should contain all the pertinent 
and helpful data about the source and should 
be kept up to date. 

For example, you may know the days and 
hours that Legal Aid services are available, but 
do you know the particular day when the work 
load is lightest at this source, so that on this day 
your employees would need the least time away 
from work, if you made a referral? 

The following subject headings in a coun- 
selor’s file might sound odd: Children’s Clinics, 
Nursing Homes, Personal Affairs of Military 
Personnel, Services For Unmarried Mothers, 
State Senators and Representatives, etc. But if 
this file has grown out of real need it may be 
said to be a hand-tailored one and will fit far 
better than something bought off a rack. 

The resourceful counselor will also look for 
help within his own organization and make re- 
ferrals to those qualified to help. The best help 


is not necessarily all the way across town. 
. * * 


The counselor will analyze the over-all coun- 
seling program from time to time. What are the 
intake figures? Are they rising or falling? Are 
the supervisors consistently making referrals to 
the counselor? Is there evidence from counselees 
and others that the counseling has been effective? 

The counselor will do some self-analysis. He 
will ask himself what results he expected. Out 


of his experience he will have come to know that 
certain problems are critical, to the company and 
to the employees, and he will rate himself not on 
his over-all effectiveness, but on how well he 
handled the critical problems. 

The counselor, having done some analysis 
and self-analysis, having gotten some opinions 
from others, including his supervisor, may have 
reason to feel quite pleased. But he may still 
have a little nagging question in the back of his 
mind: does any of this have meaning in dollars 
to his company? It is a worn cliche of personnel 
people that most of their activities have intangi- 
ble values that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

The counselor is more fortunate. If an em- 
ployee had an unresolved health problem that 
caused him to be absent for four days a month 


for the past five months, and if the counselor ~~ 


helped him solve the problem so that he no 
longer had to be absent for that reason—well, 
that can be reduced to dollars and cents. 

If an employee’s production dropped be- 
cause she had left her small children with a new 
sitter whom she fears is not reliable, and if the 
counselor helps her get the children into a good 
day nursery, following which her production 
goes up, that can be reduced to dollars and cents. 

The wise counselor, along with his analyz- 
ing and opinion-getting, will do a little arith- 
metic on those problems that admit to figures. 
It is nice to have some financial findings on 
hand in case someone asks the dollars and cents 
question. 

* * * 

A good many people today do not seem to 
be interested in developing their own capacities, 
and would be willing to go through life letting 
someone else do everything for them. But every 
counselor knows beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that, once in a while, in the most unbelievable 
places and under the most adverse circumstances, 
there are people who, if given just a little help, 
develop beyond the wildest dreams and hopes 
of the counselor. This is the real thrill and 
challenge of counseling, and compensates for 
our many failures. 











How to Compute Your 


Labor Turnover Costs 


ERSONNEL directors, and managers in general, 
.. increasingly concerned about labor turn- 
over. They are concerned not only with its cost 
but also with its effect upon employee morale 
and their companies’ personnel structure. But 
they have been handicapped in their efforts to 
control it by the fact that there has been no 
standardized “yardstick” for measuring the 
harmful effects of turnover—particularly for 
figuring the actual dollar loss suffered by busi- 
ness because of it. 

Recognizing the need for a standardized 
method of labor turnover cost computation, the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
(Southern California) in cooperation with the 
University of Southern California undertook a 
study to provide more accurate cost information. 
A steering committee of personnel and research 
executives was established to assist in the pro- 
gram. This committee decided on the use of 
a comprehensive survey covering many com- 
panies in the Los Angeles area. Letters of invi- 
tation were sent to the chief personnel executives 
of 133 selected companies, and 71 accepted. 
Thirty-seven had completed and returned their 
questionnaire at the time the study was con- 
cluded. 

One of the preliminary considerations in 
planning the questionnaire was the determina- 
tion of the areas where additional expenses might 
reasonably be expected to occur because of turn- 
over. Some companies in computing turnover 
costs had been analyzing only the additional ex- 
penses assignable to the personnel function. This 


Note the offer of two “appendix” tables which add 
greatly to the value of this article. 


By Grant W. CANFIELD 
Manager, Orange County Office 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
Garden Grove, California 





How much labor turnover do you con- 
sider desirable? Do you have a pretty 
good idea how much your “excess” turn- 
over costs you, everything considered? 
This study indicates the average is $475 
each time a separatee must be replaced; 
in one example the figure is $799.91. The 
author and his steering committee at- 
tempted to devise a comprehensive for- 
mula for determining cost figures which 
mean something from company to com- 


pany. 





type of evaluation is concerned with such costs 
as advertising and other recruitment expense, 
time spent by various people interviewing appli- 
cants, and other costs associated with the em- 
ployment process. 

When such expenses occur in securing re- 
placements, they should certainly be included as 
items of extra labor turnover cost. But, while in 
some cases these may appear sizable, they are 
dwarfed by comparison with other elements of 
turnover cost as developed in this report. 

The principal cost areas were selected after 
a careful review of the tangible and intangible 
costs which might possibly be involved. These 
included: 

A. Employment Cost. This is defined as 
the total of all direct and indirect costs brought 
about by the procurement, selection and place- 
ment of employees. Typical expenses would in- 
clude advertising, recruitment, testing materials, 
stationery supplies, wages and salaries of all 
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employees who are exclusively engaged in em- 
ployment activity, and the appropriate percent- 
age of wages and salaries of employees who 
spend a portion of their working time on em- 
ployment activity, the appropriate allocation of 
departmental overhead costs, and pre-employ- 
ment physical examinations. 

B. Break-in Cost. This is defined as the 
expense brought about by the sub-standard pro- 
duction of new employees while learning their 
job assignments and becoming adjusted. 

C. Breaking-in Cost. This is defined as the 
dollar value of time lost by supervisors and 
others who assist in breaking in new employees. 

D. Formal Training Cost. This is defined 
as the average cost to train one new or replace- 
ment employee. Note that this refers only to 
organized training program expenses, and not 
to on-the-job training costs which are included 
under break-in and breaking-in costs. 

E. Separation Cost. This is defined as the 
total of all direct and indirect costs which are 
specifically chargeable to the separation of em- 
ployees. Typical expenses would include: lost 
hours of production due to separation processing, 
and time lost by personnel representatives and 
others who are involved in the process. 

F. Lost Production and Extra Burden 
Costs. These are costs brought about by the 
understafing of company facilities because of 
labor turnover. These costs must take into con- 
sideration the length of time normally required 
to secure replacement workers, the overhead 
burden rate of the company and its application 
against reduced units of production, and the 
additional overtime worked to maintain a nor- 
mal production level. 


G. Extra Social Security Tax Cost. This is 
the additional tax that must be borne by the 
employer because of the resumption of tax pay- 
ments required for replacement employees. 

H. Extra Unemployment Insurance Tax 
Costs. As with extra Social Security taxes, the 
employer normally ceases to make a tax contri- 
bution on the pay of his employees when the 
statutory limit is reached. Labor turnover can 
result in a continuation of these payments. 


Onty “Excess” TuRNover CONSIDERED 

Several prominent authors in the employee 
relations field have suggested that some amount 
of labor turnover is desirable in order to bring 
in “new blood,” prevent in-breeding and help 
maintain average wage and salary rates at com- 
petitive levels. So, each participant in the study 
was asked to determine what percentage of turn- 
over was considered desirable in his company, 
and to exclude the costs associated with the de- 
sirable level from the turnover cost data. 

After deciding the desirable degree of turn- 
over (this figure averaged between 1 and 114% 
per month), each company was asked to apply 
the uniform method of cost computation, and 
prepare actual dollars-and-cents figures for the 
major labor turnover cost elements. Upon re- 
turn of the completed questionnaire, an analysis 
was made of the figures reported for each of the 
cost factors included in the study. The average 
cost for each of the factors, as reported by the 
organizations that participated, are presented in 


the Table. 


Average Labor Turnover Factor Costs 
Reported by Survey Participants 


Employment Cost $ 43.27 
Break-in Cost 152.97 
Breaking-in Cost 49-45 
Formal Training Cost 29.33 
Separation Cost 3-34 


Lost Production and Burden Costs 174.76 


453-12 


The preliminary average labor turnover cost 
figure of $453.12 per replacement employee does 
not include the additional costs of Social Security 


and Unemployment Insurance taxes brought 


about by labor turnover. This study may have 
been unique in its attempt to classify and com- 
pute the extra tax expenses brought about by 
labor turnover. 


SocraL Securtry Tax Facror 


With a current Social Security tax of 244° 
applied against the first $4,200.00 of each em- 
ployee’s annual earnings (soon to be 244% ap- 
plied against the first $4,800.00) the potential tax 
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bill of even a small employer becomes quite 
costly. Since the employer ceases to pay the tax 
for employees who have completed the base 
earnings requirement, any turnover which brings 
about a replacement will result in the continua- 
tion of this tax payment until the end of the 
calendar year or until the replacement employee 
has reached the $4,200.00 mark in earnings. This 
additional cost can be justifiably included as an 
expense of labor turnover. 

The primary factors that influence the extra 
Social Security tax costs are the average rate of 
pay of the organization and the average length 
of time worked by employees who separate. An 
average rate of pay which does not exceed 
$4,200.00 per year theoretically does not produce 
any additional tax costs since the company 
would pay the 244°% tax on employee earnings 
throughout the calendar year. 

As the average rate of pay increases and the 
average length of time worked decreases, the 
potential tax costs are expanded. For example, 
an organization with an average pay rate of 
$3.00 per hour would have completed its Social 
Security tax obligation for its employees at the 
end of approximately 34 weeks ($4,200.00). Al- 
though there will be some additional tax costs 
generated through the replacement of employees 
during the base period, all replacements that 
occur after the time that the base earnings re- 
quirement is normally met can be considered as 
producing additional out-of-pocket tax costs. The 
maximum additional potential tax cost may be 
computed by subtracting $4,200.00 from the 
average annual rate of pay and then multiplying 
the remainder by 244°. 


$17.44 Extra Tax Per Separation 

In a company of 100 employees with an 
average monthly net turnover of only 19%, the 
extra Social Security tax cost, based on an aver- 
age hourly rate of $3.00, will amount to approxi- 
mately $367.20 per year, or $30.60 per employee 
separated. 

The average cost of Social Security tax re- 
vealed by the study was $17.44 per employee 
separated. This means that, if an organization’s 


net labor turnover rate is comparable to the 
average for manufacturing plants in the metro- 
politan Los Angeles area (3.194, June 1958), the 


amount of labor turnover expense chargeable 
to Social Security taxes alone would be $648.77 
per 100 employees on the payroll per year. 


The method of determining Unemployment 
Insurance tax costs chargeable to labor turnover 
was quite similar. In California, as in some 
other states, the advantages of experience or 
merit rating are offered to employers who are 
able to stabilize their employment and thus re- 
duce claims upon their Unemployment Insur- 
ance reserves. While the majority of personnel 
administrators and financial executives are prob- 
ably familiar with this type of merit provision, 
it is interesting to note that only a few have 
considered the influence of the company’s turn- 
over rate on the total burden of Unemployment 
Insurance tax costs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INsuRANCE Rises Too 


Since the base earnings which govern the 
amount of contribution by the company are 
usually less than those for Social Security taxes, 
it becomes apparent that the period of time in 
which labor turnover may bring about extra 
Unemployment Insurance tax is much longer. 
Using the same example as above, a company 
with a $3.00 average hourly rate of pay would 
complete the base earnings tax contribution re- 
quirement ($3,000.00 in California) at the end 
of 25 weeks. This means that, depending upon 
the rate of turnover, the company could con- 
tinue to pay extra Unemployment Insurance 
taxes for more than six months, 

From the data developed, the average com- 
pany in the Los Angeles area is spending $10.26 
in extra Unemployment Insurance taxes per 
employee separated. 

By adding the additional tax costs to the 
average costs reported for the other factors, an 
average turnover cost of $480.82 per employee 
separated was derived for the companies that 
participated in the study. For those companies 
which do not offer a formal training program, 
the average cost would be reduced to $461.49. 
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In any event, the cost of labor turnover in even 
a small company is startling. For example, in a 
company of 200 employees with an adjusted net 
labor turnover rate of only 2°4 per month, the 
average cost of labor turnover per year could 
amount to over $20,000.00. 

As has been said, the purpose of the sur- 
vey was to collect sufficient data to enable the 
preparation of a formula which could be used 
for standardized ‘cost computation. In addition 
to the Factors A to H which have been dis- 
cussed, two other Factors, X and Y, are used in 
the formula. Factor X represents the formula 
net labor turnover rate adjustment: Factor Y, 
the formula average hourly rate adjustment. 


“APPENDIX” TABLES AVAILABLE 


The unit labor turnover cost, or representa- 
tive average cost of labor turnover per separatee, 
is then seen as the sum of cost Factors A to H, 
plus the Factors X and Y. The author is pre- 
pared to send interested readers Tables I and II 
for which there was not room in this article. 

Table I states the Formula and shows “rep- 
resentative additional expenses brought about 
by labor turnover” for each Factor. The figures 
take into consideration the size of the company 
(up to 500, 1000, and above 2000 employees) and 
the kind of company—manufacturing, privately 
owned. utility, finance and insurance, and whole- 
sale trade—for each Factor. 

Table II gives detailed figures related to 
Factors X and Y. For Factor X, figures are given 
in two columns: column A gives the “company 
average net labor turnover rate;” the parallel 
column B gives the matching “weighted factor 
formula average cost adjustment” for the specific 
turnover rate. For Factor Y, average hourly 
rates from $1.75 to $3.00 an hour are listed in 
one column; and the weighted average cost ad- 
justment for each hourly rate is listed in the 
other. 

People desiring these two “appendix” tables 
may write the author at the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, Orange County 
Office, 13153 Brookhurst St. Garden Grove, 


California. 


The cost figures for Table I were prepared 
from the cost data from each participant, 
grouped according to company classification and 
size. Average costs were completed for each 
group. 

To use the tables, here is the procedure. 
(1) Select the appropriate factor cost figures 
from Table I in accordance with company size 
and industrial classification. (2) Total the costs 
for the factors. (3) Referring to Table II, select 
the adjustment factors which correspond with 
the company’s average rate of pay and net labor 
turnover rate. (4) Algebraically combine the ad- 
justment costs with the other factor costs. (5) 
The resultant sum represents the average excess 
labor turnover cost per separatee. 


ExamMpLe Workep Out 

Let’s see how this works out in XYZ Com- 
pany. This is a manufacturing concern with 800 
employees. The average rate of pay for the 
company is $2.60 per hour and for the last 12 
months, the net labor turnover rate has averaged 
39% 

By referring to the tables, it is found that a 
manufacturing company employing between 501 
and 1,000 persons has a representative additional 
employment cost (Factor A) of $78.31. Con- 
tinuing through the balance of the labor turn- 
over cost factors, the following figures are de- 
veloped: 
$ 78.31 


A. Employment Cost 
. Break-in Cost 305.84 


B 
C. Breaking-in Cost 120.44 
D. This company does not maintain a 


formal training program. 

3. Separation Cost 7.86 
. Lost Production and Extra Burden Cost 248.84 
. Social Security Tax Cost 20.62 
. State Unemployment Insurance Tax Cost 13.24 


UNADJUSTED LABOR TURNOVER = $795.15 
EXTRA COST PER SEPARATEE 

By referring to Factor X in Table I], it is 
found that a 3.9% net labor turnover rate is 
lower than the average upon which the table 
was based and results in a minus adjustment 
figure of $3.33. For Factor Y, however, an aver- 
age rate of $2.60 is higher than the survey 
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Labor Turnover Follow-Up Study: Distribution 
of Responses on Value and Application of 
Labor Turnover Formula and Tables 


Percent of 
Descriptive Phrase Replies 





A valuable tool for personnel administration, 9.09 
reasonably applicable and understandable. 

Appears to be a reasonably accurate measuring 66.66 
device considering the variation among companies 

A step in the right direction, not too applicable, 9.09 
but better than any standardized turnover cost 
measurement device currently available. 

Since the formula does not provide specific cost 

data on the individual company, the average 

costs provided by the tables are of little value. 

The method used by the formula is acceptable, 

but the tables should be enlarged to provide 

more specific data for company comparisons. 


The formula is not applicable or useful. 





average, and results in a plus adjustment of 
$8.09. By algebraically combining the adjustment 
Factors X and Y, a net plus adjustment of $4.76 
remains. By adding the $4.76 to the unadjusted 
total cost developed above, we now have the 
typical average cost of $799.91 per separatee 
brought about by excess labor turnover at the 
XYZ Company. 


The majority (See the Table) of the partici- 
pants in a follow-up study which was made 
indicated that the formula provided reasonably 
accurate cost data. Among the companies in the 
follow-up study were seven that had participated 
in the survey. The difference in average total 
cost between the entire follow-up study and the 
sample of the seven companies was only $6.00. 
So it would appear that while the formula does 
not provide exact cost figures, it does provide a 
reasonably accurate total figure. 


Since the average company loses approxi- 
mately $475.00 each time it is necessary to re- 
place a separatee, it is obvious that an adequate 


employee relations program that provides for 
proper selection, placement, training and com- 
munications procedures may completely pay for 
itself. It is hoped that the concepts and tech- 
niques which have been introduced and partially 
developed in this study will encourage additional 
research on turnover costs, as a need exists for 
a broadening of the specific cost data upon which 
to conduct further validation of the tables. There 
is also a need to expand the number of business 
and industry classifications included in the tables 
so that more companies can use the formula. 


¢ 





Milwaukee Gas’ “Wonderful Future” 

Thanks to John A. Callahan of the Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Company (626 East Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisc.) for telling us about 
his 20-page booklet “Step into a Wonderful Fu- 
ture” which has been highly effective in the com- 
pany’s recruiting program. Mr. Callahan wrote 
us some months ago; 


Designed to appeal not only to high school 
graduates but to college seniors and business school 
students as well, the booklet tells the story of com- 
pany facilities, types of jobs, promotional opportuni- 
ties—in short, the company’s program as a whole. 
It makes generous use of pictures of graduates of a 
year ago in their present jobs, something we have 
found to be particularly appealing both to seniors 
and faculty members, who react most favorably to 


seeing former friends and students in their worka- 
day environment. 

The books are distributed personally to all pub- 
lic and parochial high schools, colleges and business 
colleges in the Milwaukee area, in varying quanti- 
ties depending on the size of the graduating classes. 
Response, each time, has been most gratifying. 

Undoubtedly there are other companies who 
produce a booklet describing the advantages of as- 
sociation with their oganization, yet, we believe the 
personalizing of ours through the use of personnel 
pictures and school identification, sets it apart. 

Mr. Callahan last summer said that he had a 
limited number of copies of this attractive book- 
let available for P/J readers who might request 
them. If you want one you'd better lose no time 
in writing him. 





How Salesmen and Technical Men 
Differ in Describing ‘Themselves 


Ho says that technical persons are intro- 

\¢ verted, mild, withdrawn, and _ silent? 

Who says that salesmen are outgoing, friendly, 

aggressive, and forceful? They do, and this 

article aims to show how they say it in an ob- 
jective manner. 

Most observers would not dispute the idea 
that salesmen and technical men are different 
“breeds of cat.” Traditionally, the salesman is 
thought of as an outgoing, bluff, hardy, aggres- 
sive type; the technical person and scientist as 
a somewhat introverted, quiet, mild and schol- 
arly person. Obviously, there are many excep- 
tions, but these are the common stereotypes. 

To what extent do these stereotypes reflect 
the actual self-concepts of salesmen and of tech- 
nical men? Is it just the casual observer who 
reports these traits as identifying characteristics 
of the two groups? Or do technical men and 
salesmen agree with the public in the stereotypic 
traits always reported? 

Recently, a study was undertaken to answer 
these questions. This article presents findings 
from that study. 

The method used to gather personality 
descriptions was a relatively new and promising 
one. Each person in two groups, consisting of 
130 salesmen and 41 technical persons and scien- 
tists, was asked to fill out an adjective check-list 
developed on the forced-choice principle. This 
particular check-list was developed by Dunnette 
and contained 36 groups of five adjectives each. 
Within each group of five, or quintad, the five 
adjectives had been equated statistically on the 
“social desirability” variable. This meant simply 
that each adjective had been objectively placed 
along a numerical scale of o-11 in terms of 


By Wayne K. KircHNER 
and Marvin D. DuNNETTE 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 





We all peg people as being of this or that 
“type.” But do the peopie’s ideas of them- 
selves agree with the common stereotypes? 
This careful study indicates that at least 
two relatively small groups of workers 
did see themselves as others see them; 
the salesmen described themselves quite 
differently from the technical people. The 
authors feel that this kind of objective 
measure could be useful in several ways. 
See their table on the inside first cover. 





favorableness-unfavorableness. The social desir- 
ability of the adjective itself was converted into 
an objective number. 

For example, “handsome” is a pleasing, 
favorable word to use in describing somebody, 
while “ugly” is not. “Handsome” would rate 
much further up the social desirability scale than 
“ugly” in actual numerical terms. This same type 
of scaling was done for all 180 adjectives on the 
check-list. Adjectives that were most alike in 
terms of social desirability were grouped togeth- 
er. Here is a sample item: 


a. Sturdy 

b. Handsome 
c. Tidy 

d. Intelligent 
e. Cheerful 


Obviously, these are ail favorable items. 
They look to be about equally favorable to a 
large group of judges. The task of the person 
who is given this quintad is to pick one of these 
five as most descriptive of himself and to pick 
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one of the five as least descriptive of himself. For 
each item, he has these two choices. 


Faxkinc MInImi1zep 


This method is labeled “forced-choice” for 
obvious reasons. It “forces” the subject to make 
a choice between equally desirable or equally 
undesirable (or so it is hoped) alternatives. In 
this way, faking can be minimized and the 
person is more likely to give an honest answer 
rather than the socially desirable one that he 
may otherwise tend toward. Depending, then, 
upon the choices made, it is possible to draw a 
self descriptive “portrait” of the two groups. 

Data available for this study consisted of 
responses made to the Adjective Check-list by 
the 130 salesmen and 41 technical people. For 
each item, the percent of persons choosing the 
particular adjective as “most descriptive” or 
“least descriptive” was computed for each group. 
The differences between each group were then 
compared on each adjective and those items 
found to be statistically significant are reported 
in this article. 

The table opposite the Contents page of this 
issue indicates the major results for the compari- 
sons. In this table are found all the adjectives 
that are selected significantly more often by 
salesmen or by technical persons as “most and 
least descriptive” of themselves. 


A study of the table suggests a number of 
things. First, it appears very strongly that the 
adjectives that salesmen pick as “most descrip- 
tive” of themselves are words that reflect action 
or liveliness or verbal activity. Those adjectives 
that salesmen pick as “least descriptive” are 
words related to creativity, science and scholarly 
activities. Second, technical people choose as 
“most descriptive” those adjectives suggestive of 
high mental ability, creativeness, lack of emo- 
tions and lack of wordiness. At the same time, 
they pick as “least descriptive” adjectives that 
suggest warm, outgoing, highly poised person- 
alities. Few exceptions to these over-all tenden- 
cies occur. 

There is little disagreement, if indeed any, 
between these self-descriptions of salesmen and 


technical people and the common stereotypes 
that people have of salesmen and _ technical 
persons. On the contrary, it seems obvious 
from these data that salesmen and technical 
people do describe themselves in accordance with 
common sales-technical stereotypes. 

These results are not particularly startling. 
They seem to point to the obvious, but they do 
have merit in showing objectively how two dif- 
ferent occupational groups describe themselves. 
This study suggests that this kind of objective 
measure of self-description can be used to sepa- 
rate occupational groups of various kinds. For 
example, im selection of a career or of a new 
field, or of an educational choice, this sort of 
“forced” self-description might provide valuable 
clues concerning the occupational interests area 
most compatible to a person’s over-all self con- 
cept. 





“We believe that the task ahead of us is never as 
great as the Power behind us.” 
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Helps the Personnel Manager 


e By helping foremen, supervisors and department heads 
help themselves to do a better job of managing the men 
and machines under their direction. 

e Showing them new ways to cut costs, increase pro- 
duction, improve quality, promote safety, handle griev- 
ances, and build employee morale. 

e@ Issued monthly, Supervision is a clearing house of 
new ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and 
machines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

e And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
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each and every supervisor and find the small cost a 
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Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 
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A clock is something they heve in an office so you 
can tell how late you wish you weren’t in the morning, 
what time to go out for lunch and coffee breaks before 
and come back after, and how long before you can 
start stopping work by stalling until. 


—Office Economist 








New HARPER Books on Industrial Relations 





THE EXECUTIVE 
INTERVIEW 


A Bridge to People 
By BENJAMIN BALINSKY 


Associate Professor of 
Psychology, 
City College of N. Y. 
and RUTH BURGER 
Editor, 


Research Institute of America 


Here is the first manual de- 
signed exclusively for the ex- 
ecutive who is called upon to 
talk with people both formally 
and informally during his work- 
day. It reviews for the manager, 
the supervisor, the foreman, 
and the student of administra- 
tion the best techniques in a 
wide range of interview situa- 
tions — selection interviewing, 
merit rating, counselling, labor 
controversy and grievance inter- 
views. There is also advice on 
overcoming barriers to free con- 
versation, on dealing with ex- 
citable people, etc. Sample in- 
terview dialogues illustrate the 


points throughout. $4.00 


INDUSTRIAL 
JOURNALISM TODAY 


Editorial Policy and Content 
By JAMES A. McCLOSKEY 


A practical guide to more effective use of 
the company publication as an organ for 
communicating industry’s problems, objec- 
tives, and operations. This book discusses 
such matters as the industrial editor’s mis- 
sion, editorial organization, how the editor 
can stimulate interest among employees 
and outside groups in such subjects as hu- 
man relations, efficiency, industry’s rela- 
tions to the public interest, profits, em- 
ployee benefits, etc. The author supplies 
many examples of tested ideas, techniques 
and story approaches. $4.75 








At your bookstore 
or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
N.Y. 16 





NEW DIMENSIONS IN 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Edited by HAROLD W. DAVEY, 
HOWARD S. KALTENBORN and 
STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG for the 


Industrial Relations Research Association 


Nine outstanding authorities on labor- 
management relations define the new im- 
pact on collective bargaining of such fac- 
tors as the AFL-CIO merger, the accelerated 
pace of technological development, and the 
Taft-Hartley Act, as well as new employee 
benefit and security arrangements and 
automatic wage adjustment plans. The con- 
tributors are Mark L. Kahn, Joel Seidman, 
Robert L. Aronson, John W. McConnell, 
Jack Barbash, Glenn W. Miller, Jack 
Stieber, J. W. Garbarino, and Harold W. 
Davey. $3.50 





As You Were Saying— 
ANOTHER REFUND TUITION PLAN 


ANY employees are taking college and 
M school courses that will help them on their 
jobs—or that will merely contribute to their per 
sonal development and satisfaction. And it be- 
gins to look as though it is the rule rather than 
the exception for the employer to ¥nderwrite all 
or a major part of the cost. The Southern Pa- 
cific’s plan was described last month; other com- 


panies’ refund plans have been noted in the past. 


Now we turn up a release from The Garrett Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles, as follows: 


The demand of today’s technological and scien- 
tific advancements is creating a back-to-school move- 
ment by the skilled and ambitious in the aircraft 
and missiles industry. 

Not satisfied merely to “keep up,” and com- 
pelled by the rapid developments in the field, many 
employees are voluntarily spending thousands of off- 
duty hours in the class room to study the latest 
technical developments and improve their chances 
for job advancement. 

The industry itself, employing approximately 
650,000 people, is investing about $135,000 each 
working day on formal training programs to im- 
prove manpower skills and techniques required in 
the development and production of today’s complex 
air weapons systems. 

Perhaps unique in the industry is an educa- 
tional refund program which since its introduction 
six years ago, has seen 2,500 employees of The Gar- 
rett Corporation complete brain-twisting subjects 
ranging from glass blowing to advanced nuclear 
physics. , 

The third largest manufacturer of major air- 
craft components and systems in the nation, Garrett, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, California, en- 
courages employee enrollment in a variety of courses 
by placing no limit on the number of courses they 


can take and, further, by underwriting the major 
percentage of the costs. Garrett believes that it thus 
gains the services of more skilled, productive em- 
ployees and that the employees gain the benefits of 
substantially higher wages for their new skills. 

The AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions of 
Garrett located in Los Angeles and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, take advantage of evening courses offered by 
such schools and colleges as UCLA, USC, Loyola, 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical Jr. College, Arizona 
State and Phoenix Union High School. 

In a recent school year 2,000 employees at both 
locations spent more than 34,000 hours of their own 
time studying subjects allied to their work. Ap- 
proximately 800 employees received benefits under 
Garrett’s educational refund plan. The plan pro- 
vides that if the employee’s expense for tuition, lab 
fees and textbooks total under $12.50, the company 
will pay 85 per cent of the costs. This benefits em- 
ployees who attend classes in institutions where the 
tuition cost is negligible. If the costs exceed that 
amount, the plan reimburses the employee for 85 
per cent of his lab fees and tuition, but not books, 
up to a total of $75. 

Normal procedure for the employee to receive 
reimbursement is to get his application approved by 
the Garrett education committee within 10 days 
after enrolling in a course. If he receives a grade of 
A, B, C or the equivalent, the plan benefits are 
paid. 

In addition to the refund plan, nearly 2,000 em- 
ployees studied subjects allied to their work on com- 
pany time in Garrett in-plant training programs. 
Courses include functions of electronic data ma- 
chines, drafting, engineering, orientation, safety, 
fire and field service training. A recent survey re- 
vealed that Garrett employees taking courses under 
the educational refund plan rated brighter than the 
average students found in classrooms today. 


GREETINGS FROM VENEZUELA 


George Sugarman of Caracas, Venezuela, 
wished the editors a Felices Pascuas y Prospero 
Ano Nuevo in an interesting letter some time 
back. Readers with exceptionally retentive mem- 


ories may recall Mr. Sugarman’s piece Seminars 
Displace Siesta in Venezuela in our October 
1956 issue. At that time he was professor of 
industrial relations, personnel management and 
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public opinion at the Universidad Central de 


Venezuela. Now he writes on the letterhead of 
sEPA OMA, Organization and Management Ad- 
visors, but may still be connected with the Uni- 
versity. The following excerpts are from his 
Christmas letter, sponsored by himself and his 
wife Lillian, and from another letter written 
earlier as director of sEPA OMA. 


With the year drawing so close to an end, it 
seems like a good time to look back and evaluate 
it. The truth is, life in a seasonless city of eternal 
spring passes so quickly that it seems almost yester- 
day that we were doing this for 1957. 

Fifty-eight literally began with a bang. As a 
matter of fact, it was on New Year’s Day that we 
were awakened much too early by jet fighters seem- 
ingly racing through our apartment. It was a revolt 
of the Air Force which eventually on the 23rd of 
January resulted in the overthrow of the ten-year- 
long dictatorship of General Marcos Perez Jimenez. 

Lillian has gone through three different hair 
styles and four secretaries. The Administrative De- 
partment, Personnel Management, and just about 
all of Sepa Oma have fallen on her shoulders. And 
when after two months, the girls show no aptitude 
at all, they are sent off by Lillian, who, ironically 
enough, they like and respect more than anybody 
else around. Lillian, despite her claims to the con- 
trary, understands and makes herself better under- 
stood in Spanish than some of the European girls 
who pretend to be “completely” bi-lingual. 

George has had an extremely gratifying year. 
Notwithstanding the revolution of 23 January wash- 
ing out two important programs, and three succes- 
sive “coups” interrupting three successive courses. 
He has sort of gotten back into military harness 
this year. As a result of several colonels and naval 
captains attending his program, the Ministry of De- 
fense issued an official bulletin endorsing the pro- 
gram, and explaining that officers might avail them- 
selves of it. The newspapers throughout the country 
have favored us with much space, and seem also to 
think rather highly of our having planted the seeds 
for societies for the advancement of the manage- 
ment sciences throughout the country. 

These activities plus some management consult- 
ing jobs have made for a busy, productive year. 
With the tapering off of work pressure, George has 


finally been able to get down to writing his doctoral 
dissertation. The accumulation of four years’ thesis 
material scattered around the house so that he can 
put his fingers on it readily makes for a less than 
pleasant domestic scene. .. . 


Officials of ministries and autonomous agencies 
of the national government as well as of the states 
and municipalities are continuously being sent to 
our courses throughout the country. The acceptance 
of our management course, as well as others, by the 
most alert, intelligent and progressive sectors in 
Venezuela has had quite an impact. People in high 
as well as low positions have become increasingly 
administration-conscious. Venezuela in fact is now 
embarking on a project of administrative reform 
which will hopefully lead to the establishment of 
a civil service merit system. 

Public Relations in the public administration is 
also receiving unprecedented recognition. For the 
first time, the White Palace has a formal Public 
Relations Office plus a staff reporting directly to 
the President of the Republic. At this very writing 
a Public Relations Convention is being planned for 
the month of October. Assisting for the purpose of 
standardizing and clarifying and formalizing pub- 
lic relations procedures throughout the Public Ad- 
ministration will be more than 120 information 
officers. 


It is our studied observation that supervisors, 
directors, executives and managers of the Public 
Administration, industry, and commerce in Vene- 
zuela think highly of the great mutual friendship 
which exists between the United States and Vene- 
zuela, and that we North Americans should do 
everything possible to constantly strengthen the ex- 
isting fine relations. 





“It is not possible to understand what is in the 
minds of other people without understanding their 
language. And without understanding their language 
it is impossible to be sure that they understand what is 
in our minds. Each language, including our own, is 
a delicate precision tool of immense potential value.” 


—John Foster Dulles in “School Life” 








BOOKS 


A Decape or INnpustrriaL RELATIONS RESEARCH. 
By Neil W. Chamberlain, Frank C. Pierson and 
Theresa Wolfson, editors. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1958. 205 pages. $3.50. 

This is the first of ten books attempting to 
bring together in manageable form the vast 
amount of research findings and writings in the 
field of industrial relations. Seven writers help 
to do this by reviewing the contributions of the 
past decade in six major areas—collective bar- 
gaining, union government and leadership, wage 
determination, employee benefit plans, the eco- 
nomic effects of unionism, and the labor move- 
ment. 

In the article on union government and 
leadership the authors give a rather exciting de- 
scription of the historical evolution of the growth 
of oligarchical and democratic trends. Condi- 
tions and forces are cited to explain why unions 
are dissimiliar in their government and leader- 
ship. Shister’s writing on collective bargaining 
covers the extent and growth of collective bar- 
gaining, the distribution of bargaining units, the 
resolution of disagreement and the impact of 
non-wage policies. 

One of the most interesting discussions oc- 
curs in the piece by Reder entitled “Wage Deter- 
mination in Theory and Practice.” It presents 
the competition hypothesis and its critics’ posi- 
tion. The question concerns how wage decisions 
are made. In this sense, a question arises as to 
whether there is a theory operating as a law to 
determine wage-policy. 

The practical-minded student of industrial 
relations will be interested in the writing by 
Filove on employee benefit plans, especially in 
the light of the present interest in medical insur- 
ance and social medicine. 

In general the book is well edited, concise 
and very well integrated. There is little waste 
of words and much maximization of content. 
However, it is aimed for the student rather than 


practitioner, and mostly concerns theory, not the 
philosophy. In one sense this book is the begin- 
ning of the empirical approach to the study, and 
the end of the rational approach. For years now 
we have heard of the philosophy of the labor 
movement with emphasis on the idealism and 
means-ends problems of such a movement. Now 
the movement has been studied sufficiently by 
so-called empiricists so that a theory of the move- 
ment is in the process of formulation. This first 
book is an attempt to give historical perspective 
for the formulation of such a theory. The second 
book is eagerly awaited. 

EucEne E. JENNINGS 

Michigan State University 





Tue Man in ManaceMent—A Manual for Man- 
agers. By Lynde C. Steckle. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1958. 144 pages. $4.00 


_ The author is a doctor of philosophy who 
has taught psychology at Ohio State University 
and Dennison College, a Diplomate in Clinical 
Psychology of the American Board of Examin- 
ers in Professional Psychology, and a Fellow of 
the Ohio, the Midwestern, and the American 
Psychological Associations. Obviously, he knows 
his psychology. From this book it is obvious too 
that he knows its application in business situa- 
tions. As much as any good psychological au- 
thor I have read, Mr. Steckle succeeds in bring- 
ing his precepts right down to the individual at 
work — “the man in management.” 

Presumably he has had a lot of practice in 
conveying psychological principles to manage- 
ment men, for he is also a partner in a consult- 
ing firm, has been a consultant to the U. S. 
Army, and “consulting psychologist to the staff 
of Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle,” it says here. Espe- 
cially in the latter part of the book, to illustrate 
his points he brings in examples which seem to 
come out of real business life. For example, he 
says “As a general principle, you managers are 
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too secretive when you communicate with your 
people; you tend to assume that they know more 
than often is the case.” Then he goes on to tell 
about Dave, who for ten years had been groomed 
by his company for a district managership. Fi- 
nally Dave was assigned to a district managed 
by a man who was nearly 70... he “was just 
‘sent’ there.” After six months, Dave left and 
went to a competitor. No one had made it clear 
to him that he was expected to replace the 
elderly manager who was just about to retire. 
Dave’s departure cost the company a high price, 
“which could have been avoided by five minutes 
of explanation.” 

One thing I’m looking forward to is the 
time when psychologists feel they can write a 
book without going back to the stone age and 
beyond. I’ve had about enough of Neanderthal 
man. This particular book doesn’t offend too 
much in that respect, but seems to me to start 
rather slowly with chapters on Perspective, Cave 
Versus Ranch House, Shark and Man —and I 
wish the next chapter didn’t have the cute head- 
ing “How Homo Becomes Sapiens.” When the 
author begins to discuss “Why Control? Why 
Listen? Why Explain? Why Appreciate? Why 
Stress Positives? Why Criticize Gently? and 
Why Treat a Man as a Person?” I lap it up. 


H. M. T. 





THe New American Rocet’s CoLLece THE- 
saurus. Edited by The National Lexicographic 
Board, Albert H. Morehead, chairman and 


general editor. A Signet Book: The New 
American Library of World Literature, New 
York 22, 1958. Paper cover, 414 pages. $.50 

Everybody, no doubt, is familiar with 
Roget’s Thesaurus, or treasury of words. It was 
first brought out by Peter Mark Roget, an 
English physician, in 1852. Dozens of editors 
since then have revised, added to, and otherwise 
made it more useful to those seeking synonyms, 
antonyms and related words. 

The big news about this edition, aside from 
its low price, is that the base words are listed 
alphabetically, as in a dictionary. The battered 
Thesaurus I have been using for years requires 
that you look up your word in the index, and 
there find the section number to which you are 
to turn. The dictionary format probably makes 
it easier to find what you are looking for, though 
I think there are some advantages in the index 
arrangement; for example, frequently you have 
to look no further than the index to be reminded 
of a word with a shade of meaning you want. 
Other merits claimed by the publisher for the 
new edition: thousands of new words, new 
phrases, new synonyms; the latest colloquial and 
slang terms. 

The number of good books coming out in 
paper covers at fractional prices these days is 
amazing, as I hope hard-cover publishers won't 
mind my observing. Guess where I found the 
biggest collection of paper-backs I’ve ever seen— 
at Woolworths, around the corner! 


H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Way I Am Opposep to “Ricut to Work” Laws. 
By Eleanor Roosevelt, 24% pages in the February 
American Federationist, edited by George Meany, 
official monthly magazine of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. This is one of the most positive and out- 
spoken statements I (H.:M. T.) have seen on the 
subject; to Mrs. Roosevelt, whom I greatly admire, 
there seem to be no gray or doubtful areas — 
everything is either solid black or pure white. The 
first of her summed-up reasons for opposing “right 


to work” or “voluntary union membership” is that 
such legislation “is narrow in concept, punitive 
and discriminatory against wage-earners, and is de- 
signed solely to benefit employers.” The second is 
“because its real aim is to destroy American labor.” 





Ricut-to-Work Drive Gors On— Compulsory 
Closed-Shop Foes Press Fight Despite Setbacks. 
This is an article in the December issue of News 
Front. 1 (H. M. T.) have not seen the whole ar- 
ticle, but have before me a reprint of pages 18 and 
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19, quoting three men on the “pro” side of right-to- 
work, and three men on the other side. Charles T. 
Sligh, executive vice president of NAM, says: 
“Captive membership makes every union leader a 
law unto himself. Any association which needs 
compulsory membership in order to survive and 
grow obviously is not being operated in the very 
best interests of those whose money supports it. 
The very fact that union leaders insist they need 
compulsion in order to maintain union security is 
concrete evidence that they do not, in most in- 
stances, enjoy the full confidence of their member- 
ships. The Congressional hearings on union rackets 
provide an unassailable argument for right-to-work 
laws. This is that the worker must regain his free- 
dom of decision.” Nelson A. Rockefeller is quoted 
in a strong statement on the other side, as are 
George Meany and Senator Richard L. Neuberger. 





Some ExpEriENCES WITH READING IMPROVEMENT IN 
Generac Morors. By Eugene A. Sullivan, Jr., some 
four pages in the Winter issue (1959) of the Jour- 
nal of Developmental Reading, published by the 
Developmental Reading Staff, Department of Eng- 
lish, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, Mr. 
Sullivan is program supervior of the Plant Manage- 
ment Training Department, General Motors Insti- 
tute, Allison Division, Indianapolis. He mentions 
two “approaches” to improved reading; one con- 
cerned almost entirely with speed and the other 
almost entirely divorced from speed. His program 
for General Motors management takes a middle 
ground. The use of mechanical equipment, though 
available, is minimized. The idea of individual re- 
sponsibility for results is emphasized. Three charts 
give result figures for engineering people and for 
two upper-management groups. Here’s a reading 
improvement program without the ballyhoo. 





Tue Questionnaire: A Reexamination. This is 
an editorial which leads off the Fall 1958 issue of 
Human Organization, published quarterly by The 
Society for Applied Anthropology, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. The editorial starts 
out: “In this issue, and the last one, we are engaged 
in a reexamination of the questionnaire: its possi- 
bilities and its limitations. . . . Our reexamination 
poses three major questions: 1) The questionnaire 
survey, as traditionally given, deals with an aggre- 
gate of people and does not reflect the social struc- 


ture of the organization studied. Is it possible to 
develop questionnaire techniques that will, in fact, 
take the social structure into account? 2) How ac- 
curately do questionnaire responses reflect the be- 
havior attitudes of respondents? 3) How do you 
interpret a correlation within the questionnaire 
data?” A nine-page article by Dr. Lois R. Dean of 
the University of Chicago deals mainly with the 
second question. John R. Coleman will respond to 
the first question in the following issue of the pub- 
lication. Dr. Dean’s article is headed, “Interaction, 
Reported and Observed: The Case of One Local 
Union.” A large amount of dissembling was found 
im answering a questionnaire. The article presents 
15 tables. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING PRroFEssIONAL STATUS. By 


Kate Hevner Mueller; eight pages in the February 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, published by the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc., 
1534 “O” Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. The 
author is professor of education at Indiana Univer- 
sity. She quotes Caplow to the effect that the steps 
in the process of professionalization “are quite 
definite and even the sequence is explicit, so that we 
may illustrate it with equal facility from the ex- 
ample of newspaper reporters (journalists), real 
estate agents (realtors), undertakers (morticians), 
junk dealers (salvage consultants) or laboratory 
technicians (medical technologists).” More and 
more, I (H. M. T.) am tending to believe that, 
while personnelists should certainly try to define 
and observe the highest standards, both as people 
and as businessmen, overmuch preoccupation with 
obtaining “professional status” would be a mistake. 
Another quote from Caplow expresses part of what 
I have in mind: “Highly visible, moderately privi- 
leged, partially isolated and responsible in the ex- 
ercise of their authority . . . professional men are 
logical targets for popular aggression.” 





Memos Tuat Get Across. By Pilson W. Kelly of 
the Ford Instrument Company Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation in the December Management 
Review (AMA); 8 pages. Brevity, clarity and tact 
are the main points covered. Mr. Kelly tells of a 
past president of the American Bankers Association 
who used stationery measuring 314 x 6: “he claimed 
that most of the fortune his heirs would receive 
stemmed directly from this compulsion to write 
clearly and succinctly.” 





Personnel Research 


An Anxiety SCALE FoR THE STRONG VOCATIONAL 
Interest INVENTORY: DevELoPMENT, Cross-VALI- 
DATION, AND SUBSEQUENT TeEsTs oF Vaipity. By 
Glen D. Garman and Leonard Uhr, University 
of Michigan. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 42, No. 4, August 1958, 241-246. 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank is 
widely used in the measurement of vocational 
interests, and in some cases clinical analysis of 
the blank has yielded additional information 
about personality traits. In an attempt to make 
a more systematic use of this information about 
Personality, the scale described here was devel- 
oped. It is called an “Anxiety scale” but it is 
hard to differentiate it from what some scale 
makers have measured as “neuroticism.” 

Strong VIB and MMPI (Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory) answer sheets were 
available for 400 first-year graduate students in 
psychology. These answer sheets were randomly 
divided into two equal groups. The first group 
was used for an item analysis on which the scale 
items were chosen~and the Anxiety Scale was 
validated on the second group. The criterion 
measure for anxiety was a combination of two 
parts of the MMPI—the Taylor Manifest Anxie- 
ty Scale and the Winne Scale of Neuroticism. 

The Anxiety Scale uses 33 items from the 
Strong blank on which 46 responses are scored. 
The split-half reliability was found to be .73 for 
the first crass-validation group. Two hundred 
male entering freshmen from the University of 
Minnesota, for whom the same answer sheets 
were available, served as the second validation 
group. Correlations between the new Anxiety 
Scale and MMPI scores are shown for this group 
of 200 freshmen. The highest correlation was 
with the Psychasthenia Scale. 

A continuing study of medical school stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan made it pos- 
sible to study the correlations of the Anxiety 
Scale with variables measured by the Cattell 16 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


P. F., the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
the Allport-Vernon:Lindzey Study of Values, 
and the McQuitty Health Questionnaire. 

Using the Garman Anxiety Scale where the 
Strong blank has been administered produces an 
“anxiety score” at almost no cost. The desira- 
bility of interrelating some of the numerous psy- 
chological instruments is discussed. Perhaps in 
the future a pool of questions adequately sam- 
pling all aspects of behavior could be devised. 
Instruments for measuring certain variables 
could then be constructed by proper weighting 
of selected items in the pool. 


Tue Prepiction oF TurNover oF Ciericat Em- 
provers. By Frank J. Minor, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 3, 
Autumn, 1958, 393-402. 


The purpose of this study was to develop an 
instrument for the selection of female clerical 
workers which would predict probable tenure. 
In most research on employee selection emphasis 
has been placed largely on worker efficiency as 
a criterion. Labor turnover may be equally im- 
portant as a potential criterion, particularly in 
jobs where turnover is rapid. 

This study was made in the home office of 
a large insurance company and 440 female cleri- 
cal employees were included in the sample. One- 
half of the group was used for the development 
of the prediction key and the other half for the 
validation. The cases selected for study were not 
a random sampling of all women employees but 
included a short-tenure group made up of wo- 
men who left of their own accord in less than 
nine months, and a long-tenure group of women 
who had worked for from three to five years 
and were still employed. 


The variables considered were 24 self-re- 
ported biographical items taken from the stand- 
ard application blank and 8 raw test scores from 
the L. O. M. A. battery. The biographical items 
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included the following: age, marital status, 
source of reference to the company, tenure on 
previous jobs, education completed. 

The best combination of items for predicting 
tenure was derived by the Wherry-Gaylord Test 
Selection Technique. Sixteen of the original 32 
variables were selected in this combination. The 
validation study indicated that several of the 
variables were operating in such a way as to 
reduce the multiple correlation. These were 
dropped and the final instrument consisted of 
11 variables which were considered critical ten- 
ure items. Ten of these were from the applica- 
tion blank and the only test score included was 
the total weighted error score on L. O. M. A. 
The final selection battery is given in an 
appendix. 

The author thinks that this is a fruitful ap- 
proach that warrants further validation and ap- 
plication to other groups of workers. At least, 
personnel people may wish to use tenure as a 
criterion in validating tests for selecting em- 
ployees. . 


ErrectiveE SUPERVISION: AN ADAPTIVE AND RELA- 
tive Process. By Rensis Likert, Institute for So- 
cial Research, University of Michigan. Person- 
nel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 3, Autumn, 1958, 
317-332. 

Psychologists have emphasized the value of 
training supervisors and managers in human re- 
lations skills. There is a growing impression, 
supported by several studies which have been 
made, that the training programs which have 
been instituted have shown disappointing results. 
Perhaps this is due to the assumption that there 
are “right” and “wrong” methods or principles 
of supervision. Rules of supervision have been 
formulated and courses have been set up to teach 
these rules and practices. 

This article does not report any new re- 
search in this area but gives a useful review of 
the evidence from a number of different studies. 
There is also an extensive bibliography. The 
results are perplexing and conflicting, and prac- 
tices which seem to be successful in some situa- 
tions prove to be disappointing in other situa- 


tions. This contradictory evidence makes it de- 
sirable to re-examine the assumptions underlying 
supervision and training for leadership. 

Discrepancies are sometimes between what 
the supervisor says he does and his actual be- 
havior. There is some evidence that training 
programs change the verbal responses of a super- 
visor more than they change his actual behavior. 
Different workers will respond very differently 
to the same act of the supervisor. The worker’s 
reaction to an act of the supervisor will depend 
in part on how he interprets it, and also on his 
expectations in the given situation. Differences 
in expectations are often due to background 
differences which have little to do with the im- 
mediate situation. Changes in current working 
conditions may not bring satisfaction because 
they are not related to the expectations of the 
workers. These and other complications make 
it difficult to determine and evaluate effective 
supervision. 

Likert concludes: “Supervision is, therefore, 
always an adaptive process. A leader, to be effec- 
tive, must always adapt his behavior to fit the 
expectations, values, and interpersonal skills of 
those with whom he is interacting.” He does not 
feel that this narrows the range of the applica- 
tion of important principles. He emphasizes that 
it is meanings, rather than specific acts, that must 
be in accord with the principles. 

This is an important article which deserves 
careful reading and pondering. 





How Big Is a Man? 

A poet, whose name is unknown, aptly an- 
swered that question by writing: “A man’s no 
bigger than the way he treats his fellow man. 
This standard has been his measure since time 
itself began. He’s measured by his justice; his 
sense of right; his fairness at his play; his 
squareness in all dealings made; his honest up- 
right way.” 

Actually, the same rule can be used to mea- 
sure a man or woman in answer to the question, 
“How good is a supervisor?” 

from the Lehigh Circle, 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue New York Metropo.itaN CHAPTER OF 
THE Pusiic Personnex Association heard a talk 
by Mrs. Barbara Gunderson, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, at the January meeting. 
Mrs. Gunderson pointed out some problems 
which, from her observations both outside and 
inside government, appear to call for additional 
attention from personnel specialists and admin- 
istrators. Because the occasion marked Com- 
missioner Gunderson’s first public appearance in 
New York City, the Chapter, as host, invited 
other professional organizations to join in spon- 
soring the meeting. They were the Municipal 
Personnel Society, the Society for Personnel 
Administration (New York Metropolitan Chap- 
ter), Federal Personnel Association of New 
York, and the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration (New York Metropolitan Chapter 
and New York University Chapter). 





Tue Nationat CaprraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pusiic Personnet Association heard a talk by 
William Yandell Elliot at the January meeting. 
Elliott, who spoke on “Effects of Rapid Changes 
in Technology on International Politics and Na- 
tional Security,” is consultant to the President's 
Committee on Administration and Management, 
and professor of Government at Harvard. He 
has been director of the Harvard summer school 
since 1950. 

Robert J. Lacklen, director of personnel of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, is the National Capital Chapter’s nomi- 
nee for the PPA Award of Merit for 1959. He is 
best known for the development and successful 
application on a large scale of new concepts in 
personnel management to meet the rapidly 
changing demands of dynamic scientific organi- 
zations. 


Tue InpustriaL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco had a communication and understand- 
ing conference on January 29th. John T. Trutter, 
midstate division traffic manager of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., spoke on “Roadblocks to 
Effective Face-to-Face Communication.” One 
of the last and, perhaps, most far-reaching 
projects of the late Dr. Irving J. Lee was an 
experiment at Illinois Bell involving a number 
of supervisors in face-to-face communication sit- 
uations. John T. Trutter worked with Dr. Lee 
in the research and instructional phases of the 
experiment and then adapted and expanded the 
material into a training course for managers in 
the Bell System. It has since been published and 
is now used by many schools and industries 
throughout the country. Trutter described this 
extensive program and then asked the confer- 
ence group to participate in exploring two com- 
mon barriers to understanding in oral commu- 
nication. 

Boyd Mulder, manager industrial relations, 
Johns Manville Products Corporation, is presi- 
dent of the Industrial Relations Association of 
Chicago. I. M. Lieberman, employee relations 
director of the Toni Company, is vice president. 
Hazel I. Stevenson, supervisor women’s activi- 
ties, Commonwealth Edison Company, is the 
secretary, and Glenn W. Ramshaw, second vice 
president of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, is the 


treasurer. 





Tue Socrery oF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Cuicaco, considered retirement and the older 
worker at the January meeting. Dr. Robert K. 
Burns, director industrial relations center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was the speaker. Paul Gorby 
conducted a commentary following the talk, and 
led a question-answer session. Jose D. Acosta, 
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Bowman Dairy Co., is president of the group. 
The vice president is Donald J. Kallin, of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. He is in charge of pro- 
grams. Earl M. Bauby of Abbott Laboratories is 
vice president for activities, and Theodore F. 
Zigler vice president for admissions. He is with 
the Illinois Department of Labor. 

Tue PersonneL AND INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTIon oF Los AnceELEs has elected William 
E. Lee, personnel director, Sealright Pacific Ltd., 


president. Elected to serve with Lee were, vice 


president, Carl J. Kaiser, director of industrial 
relations, McCullock Corporation; secretary, 
Clarence Eliason, Jr., director of personnel rela- 
tions, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.; 
treasurer, Jack j. Edwards, personnel director, 
Land Title Insurance Company. The speaker 
for the January meeting was Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
founder and general director of the American 
Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, who 
discussed “Marriage Is a Double-Header.” It 
was ladies’ night, as well as the occasion of the 


installation of the new officers. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Ways to Improve anp Expanp CuRRENT 
Music ProcraMs In INpustriaAL Puants and to 
arouse interest in such programs in plants where 
they do not now exist were the themes of the 
gth annual Industrial Music Workshop held at 
Purdue University February 19th through the 
21st. The workshop was sponsored jointly by 
the American Industrial Music Association and 
Purdue Musical Organizations. 

The three-day program was under the su- 
pervision of Albert P. Stewart, director of Pur- 
due Musical Organizations and executive secre- 
tary of the American Industrial Music Associa- 
tion. S. I. Tobias, recreation director of the Kel- 
logg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, is the 
AIMA president. 

Music programs were evaluated from the 
point of view of management, recreation direc- 
tors, and music directors. A panel dealt with the 
values and the place of music in the total recrea- 
tion program for industrial plant employees. 
Harry D. Edgren, professor of recreational lead- 
ership at Purdue, led the discussion. Gunner 
Olsenius, general supervisor of employee rela- 
tions, U. S. Steel Corporation, Gary, Indiana, 
chaired a panel voicing the views of manage- 
ment on the value and feasibility of music 
programs. 





AN InstrTuTE IN Mopern LeapersHiP, designed 
for supervisors above the foreman or first-line 


level, was held January 20-22 at the University 
of Wisconsin, in Madison. The Institute was 
sponsore d by the Unive rsity of Wisconsin School 
of Commerce and University Extension Divi- 
sion Department of Commerce, with the coop- 
eration of the Wisconsin Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. A session analyzing the human relations 
side of a production superintendent’s or general 
foreman’s job was led by Clavton G. Orcutt, of 
the University’s Management Institute. Paul 
Mundie, partner, Humber, Mundie, and Mc- 
Clary, Milwaukee, talked about knowing and 
understanding people at another session. Ernest 
Johnson, training director, U. S. Rubber Co., Eau 
Claire, reviewed the use of job breakdowns, by- 
products of the four-step method of job instruc- 
tion, and the training cf trainers. Donald L. 
Kirkpatrick, assistant director, of the Manage- 
ment Institute, showed how to coach, counsel 
and delegate. Promoting interdepartmental co- 
ordination and cooperation was discussed by Carl 
G. Seashore of Carl G. Seashore Associates, lowa 
City, lowa. Norman C. Allhiser, director of the 
Management Institute, spoke on self-improve- 
ment through self-analysis. 

A conference for personnel and office man- 
agers, under the same sponsorship, was held at 
the University of Wisconsin on February 3. The 
conference featured role playing and other ways 
of demonstrating and gaining insight into com- 
munications. Emphasis was on the specific ap- 
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plication of communications to the plant situa- 
tion and on how behavior at all levels can be 
changed through effective communications. The 
leader was Earl Planty, of the department of 
management, University of Illinois. 

One oF THE Country’s OutsTanpinc ENcrI- 
NEERS, Rear Apmirat Luis peFiorez (former 
Assistant Chief of Naval Research) was the fea- 
tured speaker at the Management-Personnel 
Seminar of Dean’s Day Homecoming on Feb- 
ruary 28th at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University. In addi- 
tion to the Admiral, whose topic was “The De- 
velopment of Creative Personnel,” the seminar 
heard remarks and discussion by two other well- 
qualified experts: John R. Ragazzini, Dean of 


the College of Engineering of NYU, and V.._., 


Donald Schoeller, Manager of Executive Devel- 


opment for the Remington-Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand. 





Tempce Universtry MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
(Philadelphia) is offering in its spring semester 
an evening course in Personnel Administration, 
which meets on Wednesdays. The course is de- 
signed for those in personnel work who wish to 
keep up with new techniques, and for those who 
aspire to a career in the field. Harvey A. Stach- 
man, director of the Management Institute, an- 
nounced that a course in Labor Relations has 
also been included in the Spring schedule. Tem- 
ple University Management Institute was estab- 
lished some 10 years ago by Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, president of Temple, and professors from 
the Management, Psychology, Marketing and 
Administration Departments to provide educa- 
tion service not readily available elsewhere. 


Appointments and Promotions 





Carter M. Dewey, personnel executive at 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
been named to the position of Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Board, G. S. Kennedy, Board 
Chairman, has announced. Dewey has been as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of person- 
nel administration since 1955 and general office 
personnel manager since January 1958. He 
joined the company in 1932 as an accountant in 
General Mills’ Kansas City office. A native of 
Burnett, Wisconsin, Dewey received a B.A. from 
the University of Illinois and a Master’s in busi- 
ness administration from Harvard. 





Rosert F. Sommer has been appointed per- 
sonnel manager of the Weatherhead Company 
general offices in Cleveland and the manufactur- 
ing department of the Special Products Division, 
also located in Cleveland, it has been announced 
by A. J. Weatherhead III, general manager of 
Cleveland operations. Sommer went to Weath- 
erhead from Crucible Steel ‘Casting Company, 
where he had been in charge of industrial rela- 
tions and personnel since 1955. He also held the 


post of director of industrial relations at Hasch- 
Ebaloy Foundries Co. 





Epwarp L. Ocpen has been appointed man- 
ager of labor relations of the Babcock and Wil- 
cox Company, according to M. Nielsen, presi- 
dent. Ogden was with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation’s Lamp Division in Bloomfield, 
N. J., before joining Babcock and Wilcox. He 
will make his headquarters the company’s New 
York office, and provide counsel in labor mat- 
ters for all divisions and subsidiaries of the 
company. Ogden received a Bachelor of Elec- 
trical Engineering degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and an M.B.A. from Rutgers University. 





Promotion of James S. Rem, Jr., to manager 
of The Standard Products Company's West 
Coast Division at Fullerton, California, has been 
announced by W. C. Nordstrom, vice president, 
manufacturing. Charles T. Gue will succeed 
Reid as the company’s director of industrial re- 
lations. Reid, a graduate of the Harvard Law 
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School, practiced law for four years before join- 
ing Standard Products in January of 1956. Gue, 
a native Clevelander, came to Standard Products 
iN 1951 as a personnel supervisor and was pro- 
moted to assistant director of industrial relations 
of the company earlier this year. A graduate of 
Ohio University and the Cleveland Marshall 
Law School, he is a past director of the Manage- 
ment Club of Greater Cleveland. 





Joun E. Swearincen, president of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), has announced that 
employee relations staff functions now handled 
in the Chicago general office manufacturing, 
sales, and supply and transportation departments 
will be transferred to the central employee rela- 


tions department in the general office. A num- 
ber of personnel assignment changes have been 
made. Ray O. Traytor, manager of the admin- 
istrative division in the manufacturing depart- 
ment, will be named to an added position of 
associate director in the central employee rela- 
tions department. Leroy J. Fropin, assistant 
manager of the administrative division in the 
manufacturing department, will become assist- 
ant to the vice president, manufacturing. JoHN 
H. Linp, manager of sales department employee 
relations, will become assistant to the vice presi- 
dent, sales. R. P. Ivy, assistant manager, sales 
employee relations, and V. M. Crerxiy, sales 
employee relations adviser, will be senior staff 
assistants in central employee relations. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





AUTOMATION AND THE Future or PERSONNEL 
AND INpuUsTRIAL PsycHo.ocy is discussed at some 
length in an article in the January Personnel 
and Guidance Journal. The author is Henry 
Winthrop, assistant professor in the department 
of psychology at the University of Wichita, Kan- 
sas. He predicts three phases of change for per- 
sonnel and industrial psychologists. First, he says, 
there will be a phase of readaptation which will 
be concerned largely with determining those 
human qualities and abilities which are appro- 
priate to the industrial objectives of automation. 
Testing methods for these psychological attri- 
butes will have to be developed during this 
period. It is thought that the readaptation phase 
will be followed by a second, or changeover 
phase. In this period those personnel functions 
appropriate to an Age of Automation emerge, 
become crystallized, standardized, and technically 
uniform, finally forming the focal functions of 
personnel psychology. Finally, we can expect a 
metamorphosis in which the long-range functions 
of the personnel man in a society in which auto- 
matic machinery and controls have replaced a 
great deal of brain power have become well rec- 
ognized, professionally necessary, and socially 
acceptable, and are treated as services which are 
here to stay. 


Taking a look at the personnel man of the 
future, Winthrop says he will have to become 
somewhat more long-haired and _ technically 
trained himself. The personality type most suit- 
able may have to be somewhat less extroverted 
than the typical personnel man is today, less 
anxious not to offend anyone and to please every- 
body, and readier to cast a deciding vote on difh- 
cult policy-making conflicts than he is now, 
even at the risk of somewhat reduced popularity 
in certain quarters. In fact, Winthrop concludes, 
while the personnel man today is used to carry 
out the decisions of others, the personnel man of 


tommorrow may be making many himself. 





New directions in Liberal Education for Ex- 
ecutives is the second in a series of three reports 
published by the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. The first volume, Toward 
a Liberally Educated Executive, was reviewed in 
the Personnel Journal \ast year. It was a collec- 
tion of essays considering the idea of formal edu- 
cation in the humanities for executives. The 
final volume will attempt to examine fundamen- 
tal principles behind liberal education as a part 
of management development. 

The second section is an objective descrip- 
tion of all programs now in existence. Peter E. 

















































Siegle, the author of the report, who is research 
associate for the Center, based his study on the 
literature concerning liberal education for execu- 
tives, on interviews, and in many cases on actual 
observation of the programs in operation. 

Siegle points out that although there is a 
great deal of variety in the programs (contrast 
the experimental series developed by the Bell sys- 
tem of A.T. and T., the Pomona College summer 
program, the Vassar Institute for Women in 
Business, the Clark University Institute for Ex- 
ecutive Leadership, the Wabash College Personal 
Development Program, and the policy-level dis- 
cussions of the Humanities Center for the Liberal 
Arts in an Industrial Society), all are rooted in 
common principles. 

Siegle says that first, they represent indus- 
try’s increasing awareness that merely technically 
trained people are not adequate to meet indus- 
try’s changing needs. Industry demands not only 
specialists and “broad gauged” persons but also 
those who are both specialists and broad gauged. 

Second, they demonstrate a growing concern 
on the part of both industry and academia for 
developing persons who, for the good of the so- 
ciety, must have their horizons broadened and 
their lives enriched for the new leisure and for 
changing, growing responsibilities as citizens. 

Third, they indicate some validity to the idea 
that liberal education can, for many people, more 
profitably come after specialized training and 
years of experience on the specialized job rather 
than before. 

All the programs are non-credit. They all 
tend to keep the number of participants small in 
order to facilitate discussion. Heavy emphasis is 
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placed on the humanities and on the subject of 
values. Great pains are taken to provide experi- 
ences which are considerably different from those 
encountered in daily life. All programs recog- 
nize the difficulties encountered when follow-up 
and evaluation are attempted. 

The programs range in scope from a full 
academic year in residence to a two-week sum- 
mer program in residence; from a full academic 
semester “commuting” to a one-afternoon per 
week program; from a five-year commitment to 
a commitment for two weeks. 

Of the thirteen programs described in this 
volume, nine are designed for a full residential 
experience, living away from home while en- 
gaged in the study. Two others require some 
residential experience in addition to regular class 
attendance each week during the semester. Only 
two programs require no residence. Seven are 
national, two regional, and four local. 

The Akron and Aspen programs generally 
allow for individuals to pay their own way if 
they so desire. Wabash requires that both the 
company and the individual pay for the pro- 
gram. All others are paid for by the company. 

Siegle concludes that a study of existing pro- 
grams in liberal education for executives re- 
affirms the great need for a clearer understand- 
ing of purpose and for the development of ap- 
propriate instruments to ascertain the extent to 
which such purposes are being achieved. A sin- 
gle copy of the report is free, and may be ob- 
tained from the director, The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 












New Orricers Etecrep tro Guwe THE Des- 
tiny OF Miami (Onto) VaLiey AssociaTION OF 
InpustriaL Eprrors for 1959 are: Lester L. Vla- 
hos, president. He is managing editor of For- 
ward, the internal publication of Dayton Power 
and Light Company, averaging 32 pages in 





format, which is circulated monthly to 5,000 
employees in the general Dayton area. His af- 
filiation with MVAIE dates back to 1953 and 
includes service in many capacities including two 
and a half years as treasurer and a year as first 
vice president and program chairman. In 1957 
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he was named executive secretary of the All 
Ohio Conference of Industrial Editors, a group 
he helped form. 

Lawrence. M. Deal, first vice president and 
program chairman, is supervisor of personnel 
activities, Inland Manufacturing Division of 
General Motors Corporation. A veteran Dayton 
industrial journalist, he founded the Inlander, 
internal publication of Inland Division, in 1953 
and served as its first editor in addition to his 
other duties in personnel work. 

Norman E. Snyder, second vice president 
and editor of Scoop (“The Voice of MVAIE,” a 
monthly publication for members), is editor of 
Delco Doings, internal newspaper of the Delco 
Products Division of GM, circulated to some 
7,500 including retired Delco employees. In 1957 
he served on the roster committee and last year 
served as treasurer of MVAIE. 





Tue ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
AssociaTION OF INpustrIAL Eprrors was to be 
held in Syracuse, New York, April 8th through 
the roth. One of the features of the convention 
was a meeting on “The Total Communications 
Program” presented by Newcomb and Sam- 
mons, publishers of The Score. An audience par- 
ticipation session, moderated by Dr. Recknagel, 
demonstrated principles of motivation research 
and group dynamics, There were three concur- 
rent sessions on the last morning of the conven- 
tion, coordinated by Dean Wesley C. Clark, 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University. 





InpustRIAL Eprrors 
(Philadelphia) have elected the following offi- 
cers: William B. Leonard, Jr., of the Campbell 
Soup Company, president; Alice M. Lownes, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
vice president; Evelyn Caulfield, Link-Belt 
Company, secretary; and Walter A. Wilson, 
Alan Wood Steel Company, treasurer. Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia spoke to 
the group at the March meeting. At the Janu- 
ary meeting Caspar Wistar Haines, former agent 
for the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
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Company, spoke on fringe benefits. He con- 
cluded that employees generally want to know 


about the many coverages their company pro-. 


vides, but are lazy about investigating for them- 
selves. Therefore, it is the job of the industrial 
editor to propagandize the many “free” advan- 
tages of working for his company. Reginald 
Beauchamp, special events director of The Eve- 
ning Bulletin, described headline-catching events 
that he has had a hand in planning, mentioning 
the importance of timing in planning such 
events. 

For Tuoset or You WHo May Have Missep 
a Recent Articie by David Summers, president, 
David Summers and Associates, Pittsburgh, in 
Management Methods (November), here are a 
few excerpts. They are taken from a summary, 
titled Common Shortcomings of Employee Pub- 
lications, which appeared in the December Per- 
sonnel Newsnotes, published by the General In- 
dustrial Relations Division, Owens-Illinois, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Summers says that an employee publication 
can be tailored to do a powerful job of employee 
motivation. However, in too many instances, 
management actually won’t let employee publi- 
cations do a good job. Many employers give the 
impression of insincerity in telling their stories, 
use ineffective methods, inform employees too 
late or never get around to informing them at 
all. 

The only sure way an employee publication 
can begin to justify its existence is by giving em- 
ployees the straight facts about the company but, 
unfortunately, management seems afraid to face 
the vital issues forthrightly. There is actually 
little conflict between what employees want to 
know and what management wants to tell, ac- 
cording to the employee relations research chief 
for a large U. S. corporation. An employee, he 
says, generally wants to know how his work is 
being received and its relation to the progress of 
the company. He wants to know about his se- 
curity—company plans for the future and how 
they affect him individually; job stability; labor 
policies — his opportunities. 
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The question is not whether a publication 
communicates. It obviously does. The question 
is: does it communicate anything worth hear- 
ing? A hard-hitting employee publication can 
earn its keep not only in the intangibles, such as 
molding favorable employee attitudes, but in 
dollars and cents. Illustrations given in the ar- 
ticle show that employees read non-entertain- 
ment articles, and that employees generally will 
cooperate with management when they are given 


the full story. 





The C-E Flame, published by the Person- 


nel Department of Combustion Engineering, 


Inc., New York City, is an attractive four-page 


news-sheet printed on coated paper and edited 
by Matthew B. Caffrey. The January issue sug- 
gests in a brief editorial that it’s wise to watch 
your language in elevators. It’s more than a 
matter of politeness. The editor asks, did you 
ever hear a conversation in an elevator that 
shouldn't have taken place? Did you ever stop 
for a second after you got out of an elevator and 
say to yourself, now why did I say that —in 
there? The editorial warns that if you can an- 
swer yes to either question, it’s time for a re- 
appraisal of your elevator etiquette, not whether 
to take your hat off, or get out before a lady, but 
what not to say. He mentions three useful rules: 
don’t talk company business; don’t talk about 
company employees; don’t talk for the whole 
car. 

The publication runs a series on successful 
retirement. The January paper printed the first 
in the series by a woman retiree. She was Doro- 
thy Trepte, secretary to the manager of the 
Philadelphia Sales Office when she retired in 
1955. She recommends renting for a while in- 
stead of buying right away when you retire and 
move to a new climate and community. Renting 
leaves you free to travel. “You may find, as we 
have, that it is better to rent until you feel sure 
that you really like your ‘chosen state. You 
may even decide to keep on renting. We have 
and we like it.” Advice like this from experi- 
enced retirees is both helpful and encouraging to 
prospective retirees, and makes an excellent series. 


The Icianz Circle, a twelve-page newspaper, 
is published by the Icianz company of Australia. 
Apparently the company is so well known there 
that they don’t need to bother with a masthead. 
In January they used an interesting history of 
the events of the year, which must have made 
good reading for employees. 1958 was an event- 
ful year in Icianz, according to the article. Apart 
from the completion and occupation of ICI 
House in Melbourne it was the safest twelve 
months’ work in the company’s history; the 
spending of more than three and a half million 
pounds on construction; what was possibly the 
smoothest run-in of any polytherie plant in the 
world; and extensions or new plants in nearly 
every major factory. The piece also reports on 
research, personnel, work study, and work sim- 
plification. 





The Pfizer Scene (Chas. Pfizer and Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.), gives some interesting 
facts about retirement income on the editorial 
page of the January issue. On page 16 of the 
same issue facts about ten Pfizer employees who 
retired January first are reviewed in biographical 
sketches. A review of each retiree’s background 
and plans for the future makes interesting read- 
ing. Of equal interest are the financial facts of 
retirement as related to Pfizer employees, says 
the editor. He explains by example that under 
the Pfizer Retirement Annuity Plan and Social 
Security, the typical employee will receive yearly 
benefits of $3,332, or $43,000 during his 13 (aver- 
age number) years of retirement. This total will 
include Pfizer annuity payments of $25,000 and 
Social Security benefits of $18,000. To provide 
this retirement income, the employee will pay 
$3,756 of Social Security taxes during his Pfizer 
employment. The company will pay an equal 
amount. No contributions will be made by the 
employee to the Pfizer Retirement Annuity Plan, 
as the Company has paid the entire cost of the 
plan since its inception on January 1, 1943. Good, 
clear explanations of this kind, with concrete 
figures and examples, make the most of good 


company policy. 





HELP WANTED 


TRAINING-SAFETY SUPERVISOR desired in Libya, knowledge of 
setting up clerical, supervisory and artisan training pro- 
grams. Background in education or equivalent. Minimum 
five years’ experience. Send full educational background 
and experience details to C. L. Laue, Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, 150 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS AssisTANT: Experience in Salary and 
organization administration, contract negotiation, personnel 
administration, project development work and general re- 
search. Working knowledge Spanish essential. Excellent 
salary, other benefits. Opportunity obtain additional experi- 
ence and advancement. Forward personal data and detailed 
work history to Mr. C. L. Laue, Colombian Petroleum Com- 
pany, 375 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 10 years’ experience in 
general personnel with six of these in technical personnel ad- 
ministration. Age 38, married, 2 children. B.A. in Econom- 
ics with graduate work in labor and personnel at University 
of Chicago. Seeking position in multi-plant operation or 
where there is an opportunity to grow in the next five years 
in technical and other phases of general personnel. Experi- 
ence includes work in electrical equipment manufacturing, 
aircraft components engineering, electronics including missile 
guidance systems and astronautics. Location and salary open 
depending upon opportunity. Reply Box 602. 


PERSONNEL OR ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE OR CONSULTANT: 
Qualified to design and administer well-rounded program in 
personnel, administrative or organization planning areas. 10 
years’ management experience, multi-plant national corpora- 
tions, policy development, organization planning, labor-man- 
agement relations, wage and salary administration, employee 
benefit programs, management development and training, in- 
dustrial engineering, financial controls, employee communi- 
cations, community relations. Attorney, J.D. degree, excel- 
lent references. Present earnings $15-20,000. West Coast 
preferred. Reply Box 604. 


Ace 30. Dzcree Inpustriat Psycuoiocy, plus one year 
graduate work. Three years’ diversified experience in Labor 
Relations, Wage and Salary Administration and general per- 
sonnel work with two large and progressive national con- 
cerns. Desire job with greater responsibilities. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 605. 


ALERT AND CAPABLE YOUNG ADMINISTRATOR Desires: Per- 
sonnel Director, Assistant or Staff assignment with growing 
firm. BBA—Personnel Administration—Industrial Engineer- 
ing. Age 31—married. Over three years experience all 


phases Personnel—strong emphasis wage-salary. Present 
Salary $8400. Reply Box 606. 


EXPERIENCE AND EpucaTion. Assistant personnel manager 
desires opportunity to advance. Background in both union 
and non-union plants includes first-hand responsibility for 
most all phases of personnel except contract negotiations. 
Age 32, B.S. plus graduate study, active as officer in com- 
munity and professional organizations. Prefer Northeastern 
U.S. Reply Box 607. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: I1 years in ad- 
ministration, research and formulation of benefit plans in- 
cluding pension group life insurance and thrift plans. Ex- 
perience includes analyses, planning, methods and contract 
arrangements. Wage and salary administrator. Resume sent 
on request. Present earning $7,500. Reply Box 612. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH STAFF: Age 27. Seeking “people- 
oriented” research. Experience: Social-Psychology Graduate 
Research Assistant, and Statistical Economic-Engineering Re- 
search. M.S. in Psychology (testing, counseling, industrial) 
and statistical methods. Veteran, security clearance, single. 
Will relocate. Present salary $6,700. Reply Box 613. 


PERSONNEL Woman: 30 years old, Single. Experienced in 
recruiting, placement, counseling, benefit programs, testing, 
training, job analyses, merit reviews, suggestion systems and 
employee publications. B.A. plus. Will relocate. Reply Box 616. 


A. in Personnel 
Management plus one year graduate work in Economics. 
Eight years’ experience; five with a large auto manufacturer. 
Experience: apprenticeship training, wage administration, 
interviewing, labor relations, and conference leader. Salary 
required $7,000-$8,000. Reply Box 617. 


INpusTRIAL ReLations: Age 28, married, B 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: 12 years experience in all major areas 
of personnel work, experience with a number of international 
unions, single and multi plant operations up to 5000 em- 
ployees. Under 40, present range $10,000. Canadian. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 618. 


INDUSTRIAL PsycnoLocisT: Age 24, married, one child, B.A., 
M.A. (Industrial Psychology). Two years experience conduct- 
ing and supervising testing program for the Armed Forces. 
Seeking position with growth potential and responsibility. 
Location open. Resume sent on request. Reply Box 619. 


PERSONNEL-ReEcRuITER: B.S. in Industrial Relations. Two 
years diversified Personnel experience with large manufac- 
turer plus military personnel experience. Age 27. Single. 
Will relocute—free to travel. Interested ih general personnel 
area and/or recruiting. Reply Box 620. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





OUTSTANDING BOOKS FROM McGRAW-HILL 


LABOR 

By NEIL W. CHAMBERLAIN, Director, Program in 

Economic Development and Administration, Ford Founda- 

tion. 625 pages, $7.00 

Emphasis throughout is on the economic effects of collective bargaining, showing the 
influence of unions on U. S. economic activity. It includes two general parts: an analy- 
sis of the people and institutions involved; and, an examination of the impact of organ- 
ized workers on the economy. SOURCEBOOK ON LABOR, consisting of documen- 
tary and semi-documentary materials is available (1104 pages, $9.75). The chaprers 
parallel the text, with problems based on the source materials. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


ROBERT SALTONSTALL, Management Develop- 
ment Institute, Lausanne, Switzerland. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Management. 752 pages, $9.50 


A senior-graduate text and casebook for courses in human relations or personnel admin- 
istration, The aim of the book is to help the reader to gain a deeper understanding of 
the relationships between people. 


CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN MANAGEMENT 


By RICHARD P. CALHOON, EB. WILLIAM NO. 


LAND, end ARTHUR M. WHITEHILL, JR., all at 
the University of North Carolina. McGrew-Hill Series in 
Management. 444 pages, $6.00 


A collection of 75 relatively short These widely varied from 
Sea MUL ilies Gs Gaon Mueditooen” Ge shane hentia a 


to those encompassing an organization. material 
‘dae Wile Wide G at cubic Gate cae ad one's 
situations. 
Send for Copies on Approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 




















